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"^^ Stanza 4, line 8, for " hear," read " here." 
^ ^ , stanza 5, line 3, for " deluded," read " denuded." 
^ ^, stanza 15, line 4, for "youth rough," read **you through.*^' 
* ^2, after stanza 24 insert : 

24a. 

But light in the abyss is free ; compaction 

Excites a striving for its former state : 
1 Hence there is born in it a strong re-action, 

A stinging tension, full of wrath and hate ; 
The first two properties, in mutual action. 

Not free to shun each other, must rotate. 
And breed within the first coagulation 
Our property the third, or circulation. 

e 97, stanza 23, line 2, lie/e '* and." 
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PROEM. 



1. 
PUBLISH here some verses. 

For readers to peruse. 
And vivisecting nurses. 
Or critics, to abuse ; 
Although their censure ever 
Can only make me smile : 
I pity their endeavour. 

To gnaw the tempered file ! 




2. 
We have the Press, a blessing. 

Of printing books no end. 
Stale cabbage, to whose dressing 

Dull editors attend. 
Much antiquated lumber 

AU libraries do hold ; 
Why swell the awful number 
Of books, unread, unsold ? 

3. 
But to the Muse Fm mated. 
What she dictates, I sing, 
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Roses and Thorns. 

An unsophisticated 
Kind of philandering ! 

She favours me with roses, 
But not without their thorns ; 

A sort of floral Moses, 
For Moses has his horns. 

4. 
Hence, some may see but roses ; 

To some, beside the thorns. 
Perhaps, the Muse discloses 

The devil's tail and horns ; 
Well each one to his fancy. 

Or his intelligence. 
Of white, or necromancy. 

May hear find evidence. 

5. 
Not all my lays are pleasant. 

Some stir your gentle rage ; 
They may not suit the present. 

But may a future age. 
When loud asserting follies. 

And superstition's groans. 
Are conquered by the voUies 

Of Reason's trumpet tones. 

6. 
And strife no more is kindled, > 

To favour priestly tricks, 
Nor nations longer swindled 

By wily politics. 
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Proem. 

Though we are slow progressing 
Towards that wished-for goal. 

Why hesitate confessing 
The longings of one^s soul ? 

7. 
But trust not sage of Chelsea, 

One self- elect, forsooth ! 
A trickster, you may well say. 

Disguised in style uncouth ; 
Nor oily Temple preacher. 

Nor Whig and Tory hum, 
Nor Tabernacle screecher 

To bring millennium ! 

8. 
Improving the condition 

Of man^s terrestrial fate. 
Is Poetry^s true mission. 

And not to rant or prate, 
In dreary senile fancies. 

Or in the gush of youth. 
Which deals but in romances — 

True Poetry is Truth ! 

9. 
Hence, what in nature never 

Did, could, or can take place. 
No true-bom bard, however 

Supreme his force and grace. 
Will deem material, fitting 

Immortal work to make : 
From shadows, idly flitting. 

No sculptor casts can tat^. 
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10. 
Away with childish stories, 

Which Homer, Virgil tell ! 
Or Milton^s shames and glories 

Of heaven and of hell ! 
In Sunday school style, silly. 

He rant and cant does mix — 
Away with Dante's chilly 

Religio-politics ! 

11. 
I will not be a showman 

Of classic turpitudes. 
Nor deal in Greek and Roman 

Sententious platitudes ; 
I love not monks and hermits, 

And all the saintly crew. 
And gladly give them permits, 

Down to the deviFs stew. 

12. 
Heroics, hymns, and lyrics. 

Like Moore^s, are not my taste ; 
Nor Laureate's panegyrics 

Of courtly gems, most paste ; 
Which are about as comic. 

As rhymes, writ for the trade. 
Where Poetry's atomic. 

And Truth thrust in the shade. 

13. 
I shun unreal vapouring 
Of sentimental woe ; 
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Proem. 

Fll not amuse, by capering 
On Love's fantastic toe ; 

I sing no phantom Laura, 
In sick platonic rhyme ; 

Though with a buxom Norah, 
Fd make good use of time. 

14. 
But though this life discloses 

Of thorns a plenteous crop, 
I will enjoy the roses. 

Until their leaves do drop ; 
For carpe diem ever 

Is Wisdom's sound advice ; 
Bliss, once rejected, never 

Was known to woo man twice. 





OPINIONS. 





"THE TIMES. 



1. 
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HOTJ mighty " Times/^ could I epitomize 
All thy reports, thou news^ emporium ! 
Thou vane political of monstrous size. 
Thou daily new-born megatherium, 
That revelst in the sea of mighty lies. 

And now and then dost show that all is hum ! 
Like a kaleidoscope^s, thy forms are airy, 
And thy reflections just as quickly vary. 



2. 
First, thy advertisements, disposed in batches ; 

Of want and of supply a teeming sea ! 
As ancient documents begin with patches 

Of pious invocation to the Three, 
So thou, of Hatches, Matches and Dispatches 

Hast on thy front a social Trinity, 
And whoso would be saved in society 
Must in this trinity believe with piety. 

3. 
Then come advertisements, both queer and serious. 
Which may be termed the mystic letter trinity ; 



Which may be termed the mystic letter trii 
thus from A, B, C, to Z, mysterious. 
To raking sons^ or stray bits of vitgmi^i'j \ 
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Then notices of victuals deleterious. 

Of drugs as bad ; a doctor of divinity, 
Who means to tell next Sunday at the chapel, 
Why Adam bit, and did not cut, the apple. 

4. 
Whereon he will comment and rant diffusely. 

As if it mattered one way or the other, 
By arguing and clearing up abstrusely ; 

What little truth he speaks in verbiage smother;] 
Whilst hearers swear, not loudly, but profusely. 

And at his " seventeenthly ^* growl ; ^^ bother ! " 
And wish the apple had choked Adam, rather 
Than be the source of so much froth and lather. 

5. 
Then lists of vessels, on the point of sailing ; 

Of cheap excursion trains, that start to smash ; 
Next remedies for men and women ailing. 

From either too much blood, or want of cash ; 
Then traders, patentees, and rogues, detailing* 

The virtues of their wares, some good, most trash. 
At last the auctioneer makes his appearance. 
And he, in print and fact, effects a clearance. 

6. 

In politics thou art the people^s Bible, 

They study more than that the Church doth own ; 
To doubt thy statement is the rankest libel. 

Though wholly in the wrong, so often shown ; 
To claim infallibility's thy foible. 

And ever dictatorial is thy tone ; 
"But faith is on the wane, how canst thou hope 
rule for e^er, a journalistic pope ? 
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7. 
To day thou^lt make the worse appear the better. 

Thy thoughtless readers fancy black is white ; 
They like to wear an intellectual fetter, 

Esteem him most, who draweth it most tight. 
The world is ever ruled by sign and letter, 

The spirit for its vision is too bright : 
As we perceive in theologic matters. 
Concerning which the Church so mildly smatters, 

8. 
And to the devil thou dost hold a candle. 

By daily records of the betting ring. 
All other sport thou dost severely handle ; 

Hence to compound for sins, to which to cling. 
In capitals the Monte Carlo scandal 

In thy pure columns does our conscience sting. 
Though ^' Eoman betting wants developing,^ 
Just as if betting were a needful thing. 
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9. 
The chronicling of small beer helps to fill 

The budget of thy home news and despatches ; 
The fools, who patronize pedestrian skill. 

Who bet on rowing, scuUing, swimming matches. 
Or cricket, football, or a friendly mill. 

Find there those petty news in motley patches. 
Distributed all o^er thy stately sheets — 
What homage this to paltry fools and cheats ! 

10. 
A modem Don Quixote in grievance fighting. 
Thy lance of steel is shaped into a pen, 
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A weapon that is quite as sharp and biting, 

When wielded in thy editorial den ; 
Thou hast an inkstand for a buckler^ lighting 

Up with its flood of sense the minds of men. 
But oft the leader, written to be law to us. 
Is but a party serving ignis fatuus, 

11. 
What wealth there is in thy waste paper basket. 

Into which rejected addresses fly ! 
What meals are in that literary casket. 

Where correspondents^ broken victuals lie ! 
For, publication, though so many ask it, 

Alas ! to most of them thou dost deny ; 
They give their contributions for publicity, 
But very few draw prizes in that lottery. 

12. 
Publicity is ever sweet to writers. 

And sometimes serves the public weal, no doubt. 
But why, when burglars, coiners, dynamiters. 

By chance a part of hatching plots let out, 
Give warning hints to these perfidious fighters. 

By the untimely penny -liner^s shout ? 
Instead of warily its progress watching, 
And when the plot is ripe, the felons catching. 

13. 
Some letters printed make us say : Ye Gods ! 

But kissing goes by favour, it is said ; 
Perhaps, as even Homer sometimes nods. 

The editor at times is ofiF his head. 
As through the Thunderer^s daily sheets one plods. 

With what surprise one's face is overspread, 
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To see the 'tennis-elbow letters render 

♦ 

The " Times ^' as silly, as the silly sender ! 

14. 

Mankind may lose a friend, a benefactor, 

Artistic genius, or a scientist. 
Whose vast discoveries form a factor 

In progress ; in five lines he is dismissed. 
A lucky speculator, or contractor, 

A dancer, jockey, or a pugilist. 
In columns has his life told to the reader. 
And gets beside a panegyric leader. 

15. 
And thy reviews, they^re either fulsome slaver. 

Bestowed on pets of popularity. 
Or lumps of hideous dirt with pungent flavour. 

Thrown recklessly at worth, overreaching thee. 
With thee, the ruling powers are in favour, 

In politics, in art or poetry. 
But as to helping on unpatroned merit. 
That is a cut above thy flunkey spirit ! 

16. 
Just as some curate, though a better lector. 

And able to concoct a finer sermon. 
Will yet, not to displease the envious rector, 

Sing small, and let him wear the priestly ermine. 
So thou, to be the servile mean reflector 

Of popular opinion didst determine ; 
As hairy courtiers shave their faces smooth. 
Whenever their master is a beardless youtli. 
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17. 
Which popular opinion, just like venison, 

Is only perfect when its smell is high ; 
And so the stolid prosings of Lord Tennyson, 

And of his imitators smaller fry, 
Keceive, unfair or hoodwinked ^^ Times," thy benison ; 

But if by actual reading thou dost try 
The stufiF, so praised, thy punishment, I fancy. 
Is even greater than thy sycophancy ! 
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SHAVING. 



1. 

N Georgian times the people shaved 
Their heads as well as faces. 
In all things fashion wildly raved 
^Gainst common sense and graces ; 
But now thej shave not off the hair, 
Like madmen, from their crania. 
But, why should cheeks and chins be bare. 
Whence came this modem mania ? 




2. 

What madman first put to his face 

The tool we call a razor ? 
Of manly dignity and grace 

He was a poor appraiser ; 
Kind Nature's purpose he did spoil. 

Destroyed his health protector. 
Brought on himself a daily toil. 

To be a woman's spectre. 



3. 
Imagine just the mighty Czar, 

The Pope or Holy Father, 
Old Bizzy, Lord of peace and war. 

Their chins besmeared with lather I 
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The party leading chief behold, 
Whose spoutings fill the papers, 

A courtly lord, a warrior bold, 
Their noses held by scrapers ! 

4. 
How is the dignity of man 

Killed by such operator ! 
With soap-smirched face no hero can 

Impose on the spectator ; 
And if a man choose to reflect 

The guard of Eastern harem. 
He should his manly clothes reject, 

And let the women wear ^em. 




YE GLOEIOUS MIDDLE AGES. 



.1. 

H the glorious middle ages^ 

With their noble knights and dames. 
Tuneful minstrels, roguish pages. 
Tournaments and jousts and games ! 
With their chivalric devotion 

To the Good, the Fair, the True — 
Such is the mistaken notion 
Of the medisBval ^' do/^ 




2. 
Brave the knight, when war was raging 

'Gainst the Turk or Infidel, 
Or in mortal fight engaging. 

To protect some damosel. 
From the robber or betrayer 

Of her purse or maidenhead — 
That he might himself convey her 

To his dungeon, or'his bed. 



3. 
Merry games amuse the peasants 

On the cheerful village green. 
Lords and ladies, with their presence, 

Grace the bright Arcadian scene : 
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Certainly there was some reason 

For those rare and distant feasts, 
. For the hinds, through every season. 
Toiled like slaves and fed like beasts. 

4. 
Boisterous is the village wedding. 

When two serfs unite their hands ; 
But between the rite and bedding 

A most hideous spectre stands. 
While the swain in rapture rocked is. 

Thinking of the coming night. 
That unfair yw.9 primcB noctis 

Spoils the rustic beau's delight. 

5. 

Countless convents raise their towers 

O'er the fairest, fattest fields. 
Blooming orchards, vine leaf bowers 

Offer yearly plenteous yields. 
Feeding only lazy monkeys — 

Dock their tails and ye have monks — 
Who in knowledge are but donkeys. 

And in greed the veriest hunks. 

6. 
Who, when not their paters roaring, 

Or absolving fools for cash, 
Over silly legends poring, 

■ Steep their brains in balderdash ; 
After which severe employment. 

Wearied, they would doze and nod. 
To resume, with fresh enjoyment. 
Worshiping their belly-god. 
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7. 
Science students were magicians^ 

Satan sure their souls had bought^ 
Miracles and false traditions 

They to awful peril brought, 
But the Church, with racks and faggots. 

Tried to keep the mischief down ; 
Physical and mental maggots 

Had free play in every town. 

8. 
Art for them had no existence. 

Save to coarsely carve or paint. 
To be stared at from a distance. 

Hideous nun or greasy saint; 
Skill in letters, if not saintly. 

Or impure, they did detest ; 
Yet the Pagan beauties faintly 

Shone yet through each palimpsest. 

9. 
Oh, the glorious middle ages ! 

With their monks and robber-knights. 
Thumbscrews, racks, and iron cages. 

Crouching serfs and feudal rights ! 
With their heretics and witches. 

Burnt or broken on the wheel. 
Whilst all kings' and subjects^ riches 

The rapacious Church did steal ! 

10. 
Those were glorious ages truly ! 
Ignorance and cruelty 
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Ruled the Christian world unruly ; 

Crushed were Sense and Liberty. 
But these mighty giants* slumber 

Has forever ceased at last ; 
Holy Roman Empire lumber 

Is a scandal of the past. 






THE AUTO-DA-FE. 

i. 

^5^^ HE friars of St. Dominic 

Assembled are in chapter ; 
They are the imps of Ancient Nick^ 
Than for his work none apter. 
Wherefore the Holy Father hugs 
Them as his See^s beloved Thugs. 

2. 
Who victims seize with fiendish zest, 

To feed the harlot Eoman ; 
The Moha Cali of the West 

Its orthodox cognomen : 
An ox with two horns for its cognizance : 
Called superstition and intolerance. 



3. 
They hold a chapter, to prepare 

A hellish celebration. 
More deeply to enslave and snare 

A de J-ridden nation ; 
It is an act of faith, they boast, 
When living human flesh they roast. 
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4. 
The heretics must be destroyed. 

Such is their Christian teaching, 
And rack and fire are fain employed 

To supplement their preaching : 
No means more quickly converts make. 
Than burning them, chained to the stake. 

5. 
The king and all his family, 

Eesolved to put down heresies. 
Attend in all humility 

To view the tender mercies 
Of Spain^s inquisitorial crew^ 
When roasting Christian, Moor, or Jew. 



6. 
The pyres are built up in a row,^ 

A stake in each one^s centre. 
The victims dressed up for the show. 

And led by friars, enter 
Into the square, where king and court 
Are waiting for the hellish sport. 



7. 
_The victims to the stakes arc tied, 

^ The pyres are set a-blazing, 
s Ah, let the dogs' beards be made ! cried 

The foolish people, gazing 
Upon a scene, in which, some day, 
' E^ch might himself the victim play. 
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8. 
And now the burning flesh and fat 

Send up a savour holy, 
"While king and lords and ladies sat, 

And watched the roasting slowly, 
Of subjects, and of fellow-men. 
While brutal fools howled. Amen ! 

9. 
King Philip, while he yet was young, 

First saw this fearful slaughter. 
Not seasoned yet, his heart was wrung. 

His eyes were filled with water. 
When on the pile he saw them hurl 
A Moorish and a Jewish girl. 



10. 
Up spoke the grand Inquisitor : 

^' Such tears are out of season. 
The foes of Christ to sorrow o^er 

Against the Church is treason. 
And Against the Holy Brotherhood, 
To be washed out by royal blood. 
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11. 

And straight his sacred majesty, 

The lord of many a million. 
His blood forth from his arm did see 

Rush in a stream vermilion. 
And then the hangman burnt the blood — 
How kings then grovelled in the mud ! 
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12. 
What are the Christian martyrs few — 

Indeed they died for treason — 
Compared with those the Pope fiends slew. 

For making claims to reason ! 
Less cruel Colosseum beasts 
Than were the torturing tools of priests ! 

13. 

Oh, for an everlasting hell 

To bum the saintly liars ! 
Who by gross superstition's spell 

Originated friars, 
As venomous and vile a breed. 
As ever sprung from serpent seed. 




TE DEUM. 



1. 
?AEK the mighty organ pealing, 
Rolling its harmonious thunder 
Upwards to the Gothic ceiling, 
ri^y Downwards to the people kneeling, 
Giving praise for blood and plunder ; 
For the blood of foemen slain. 
For the plunder,' victory's gain. 




2. 
Hear the priest intone oramus, 

Roaring forth with lungs stentorian. 
Spurious Te Deum Laudamus, 
For the raid, to be made famous 

By some laureate historian, 
By whose quibbles kingly guilt 
Shall be sanctified and gilt. 



3. 

Is it fit that loud professors 

Of the creed, called Christ^s religion. 
Should commence unjust aggressors. 
And continue, fierce oppressors. 

Sending forth their armoured legions. 
And when Might has won the day. 
Go to church, to sing and pray ? 
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4. 
Yes, it must be fit: the ethics, 

By the Christian Church expounded, 
Otter soothing anaesthetics. 
With the help of soft aesthetics. 

To a conscience, smartly pounded, 
Py reflections, that to kill. 
Cannot Christ's behests fulfil. 

5. 
How it must amuse the devil. 

Hearing soldiers called religious. 
Who in blood and rapine revel. 
Sinking 'neath the jackal's level. 

Though his fierceness be prodigious ; 
Jackals serve the king of beasts — 
Hirelings king controlling priests. 

6. 
The remark is not invidious. 

That the Christians have invented 
Murder engines, the most hideous. 
Politics, the most perfidious. 

And have cruelly resented 
Every true or fancied wrong. 
When they felt thereunto strong. 

7. 
Fm no friend to non-resistance : 

Fight your foes, where'er you meet them. 
Whether near or at a distance ; 
Lend your allies your assistance. 

If it does not pay to cheat them. 
But of being Christians, rant 
No more, it is odious cant. 




GENXnNE WORSHIP. 



1. 

OST creeds are only tedious repetitions 
Of phantom shadows, cast by human 
fear; 
The tattered pageantry of superstitions, 
Which wise men laugh at, and which fools revere ; 
A bugbear, made up of effete traditions. 

Behind whose hideous mask the priest doth leer : 
The only adoration that^s not gammon. 
Is that throughout the world bestowed on mammon. 




2. 

A man may feel the loss of father, mother, 
Of uncle, nephew, cousin, aunt, or friend, 

Nay even of a sister or a brother. 

Yet time will surely its assistance lend. 

As he doth boldly strive his grief to smother ; 
But what will soonest his affliction end. 

And what consoles him most, are uncontested 

Ten thousand pounds in safe consols invested. 



3. 
And left to him, the reading of the will 

May truly then be called gladsome tidings. 

Of course, all those that find their share is nil, 

Speak angrily of the defunct^s dividings. 
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And mentally cast up a heavy bill 

Of all his many faults and backwardslidings : 
With all the praise poured out, it is a trial 
Not even to be left the empty phial. 

4. 
Those " lovely Three per Cents/^ as Smith, of jesters 

And clerics the most witty, used to call ^em ; 
Most blest, because most safe are all investors. 

No crisis, and no *^ call ^' will e'er appal 'em ; 
To them the wise intrust their last of testers. 

No grand prospectus ever will enthral 'em. 
Since always it will prove, that speculators 
With other people^s cash, are peculators. 





PORTRAITS. 




H 




JACOB BEHMEN/ 



1. 




a sheen of mystic 



MBLAZONED in 
splendour, 
Crowned with the seer^s bright aureola. 
The only true expounder and defender 
Of triune faith and every being's law ; 
A scribe, inspired in mortal words to render 

What he in beatific vision saw : 
Behold the solitary mental freeman. 
The centrally illumined Jacob Behmen. 

2. 
Yea, Jacob Behmen. Although but a cobbler. 

With small endowment of scholastic lore. 
And by the outward world believed a gobbler 

Of idle tales, his crazy fancy bore ; 
Of mystic crudities a tedious babbler. 

Inventing words that make the lips right sore 
Of those attempting their pronunciation. 
And mad all brains, that try their explanation. 

3. 

To him revealed in radiance overpowering. 
Were all divine and natural mysteries ; 

^ Reprinted from my " Secret Societies of all Ages and 
Comitries," by the kind permission of John Hogg, Esq., the 
proprietor of the copyright. 
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The heaViily'Virgiii Sophia, on him showering 
Her choicest gifts, her boundless love and bliss. 

Endowed his mental eye with vision towering 
As far beyond this earth as heaven is ; 

Enabled him in ecstasy to enter 

The first abyssal Nothing^s hidden centre. 

4. 
To search into the innermost divinity, 

The secret working of the groundless Will ; 
Its self-revealment as a conscious trinity, 

A triune life, and yet one Godhead still ; 
The ever-generating pure Virginity, 

Whence all the essences of life distil. 
And are into that magic Mirror moulded. 
Through which Eternal Nature is unfolded. 

5. 
To see in Maja's mirror, more ethereal 

Than is the solar light, man^s subtlest thought, 
Creation^s first Aurora, dawn empyreal. 

By the divine Imagination wrought. 
Assuming form, becoming the material 

And visible reflection of the Nought, 
When it in self-manifestation sunders 
Its powers, virtues, colours, wonders. 

6. 
To watch the festive time of nature^s vernal 

And universal palingenesis. 
The bridal of the properties eternal. 

When light — the last three — ^with a thrilling kiss. 
Doth fill the first three of the life infernal — 

The darkness — with its all transmuting bliss, 
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And in the fourth— the fire— this bride is won, 
Whose mundane nuptial chamber is the Sun. 

7. 
But sloT^ and painful is the toil of science, 

Which evermore to outward matter clings ; 
The Life to all research doth bid defiance, 

Unknown to schools remains the cause of things ; 
But Knowledge freely, and with pleased compliance. 

Into the arms of Intuition springs. 
Hence, all that science ever shall discover. 
Was whilom shown by Sophia to her lover. 

8. 
Her lover and her husband — for united 

To him she was by close and loving ties ; 
Her lustre his dark earthly being lighted — 

In love man^s true tranfiguration lies — 
His fiery soul her gentle light ignited. 

And fire subdued by light is paradise ; 
And thus, as his celestial life and leman, 
The Virgin Sophia dwelt in Jacob Behmen.^ 

^ When this poem was first published, a reviewer in the 
" Pall MaU Budget " (May 29th, 1875) styled it "ludicrous," 
quoting, in support of his assertion, a portion of the second 
stanza. It is usual with half-educated people to ridicule 
what they cannot understand. And the above poem certainly 
can only be understood by " ours," by students of the true 
theosophy — not the showman hocus-pocus, that at the present 
day passes as such. Most reviewers, who on the first ap- 
pearance of the poem, dared to handle this porcupine, or red- 
hot meteor, confined themselves to the second stanza, because 
it was the only one they could understand. But the thought- 
ful reader will observe, that the style of the second stanza is 
totally different from that of the others ; whilst in the latter I 
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have endeavoured to use the most dignified and loftj language 
I could command ; the former is written in words, which " can 
be understanded by the people," by the meanest capacity. 
And my object in making this distinction was to indicate 
thereby, that, whilst Behmen was as he is described in the 
other stanzas, ignorance and prejudice continue to speak of 
him in the low and vulgar style, intentionally employed by me 
in the second stanza. 




DR. JOHNSON. 




1. 
|B pass through Temple Bar, sustained 
on crutches, 
The strait, that opens into Fleet 
Street^s tide ; 
Avoiding Chancery Lane and legal clutches. 

Nor running into courts on either side. 
As small and full of life as rabbit hutches. 
When suddenly two figures by us glide. 
Whom by their walk and outward diagnosis. 
We recognize as Johnson^ s and as Bozzy^s. 



2. 
Molossus Johnson and his frisky spaniel. 

That fetched and carried master^s pompous saws. 
And looked upon him as a classic Daniel, 

Come to expound of modern style the laws. 
Nay, he to Bozzy was a Christ Immanuel, 

For he did save him from Oblivion^s paws : 
But mutual was the grace, for none do look 
At Johnson now, except in Bozzy^s book. 

3. 
But Johnson uttered many speeches foolish, 
Believed in ghosts and science of t\ie 'psiVTCi^ \ 
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In his opinions he was rather mulish, 
With insolence gave intellectual alms. 

Except post-drunken fits, then he turned pulish. 
For stomach, head, and conscience had their 
qualms ) 

In fact, the ^^ Moralist '^ felt that sensation, 

Called by the Germans, ^^ Pussy^s Lamentation/^ 

4. 
And while abroad his manner was Van-Tromp-ous> 

At home his housekeeper kept him in awe ; 
And while his style was heavy, vain, and pompous^ 

And quite as dictatorial as his jaw. 
In gait he could be likened to a grampus. 

Or porpoise, with a shark^s capacious- maw ; 
We know, to fill it was his main concern. 
His mode of eating, too, from Boswell learn. 

5. 
His mode of eating, did I say ? His cramming ; 

To call it otherwise would be to mock it. 
With munching noise, nowise genteelly shamming ; 

With greed each eye-ball starting from its socket^ 
He sat, his victuals down his gullet ramming. 

And filling with the stale remains his pocket. 
While with his perspiration and his slaver. 
He gave the food a rich and juicy flavour. 

6. 
I know I shall be blamed for what IVe written. 

Be called heretical, nay blasphemous. 
I must confess, with Johnson, I^m not smitten. 

And cannot understand why all this fuss 
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About a BnarliDg cur, that would have bitten 

All passera-by ivith fangs most venomous — 
Nor decency, nor gratitndo restrained him — 
Had not his belly and his pension chained him. 





VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA. 



1. 

OWN on the boundless Pacific, 

Down on the westernmost main. 
In pearls and spices prolific, 

Just claimed by Nunez for Spain, 
Four ships at anchor are riding. 

Prepared their canvas to spread — 
Where is the leader abiding ? 
Alas ! perchance he is dead ! 




2. 

He^s gone, a victim of treason. 

To an unmerited doom ; 
He lies a captive in prison, 

He^l only leave for the tomb. 
In vain his pennon is flying. 

And points to regions afar — 
In vain ; e^en now he is dying, 

The hero of tempest and war ! 



3. 
See, over the mountains toiling 

A small adventurous crew ; 
See, from no peril recoiling. 

These Spaniards, and Indians few 
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Perform a labour gigantic ; 

Down to the Pacific shore 
They carry from the Atlantic 

The hulls of brigantines four. 

4. 
"With masts, and anchors, and gearing, 

And sail, and halser, and spar. 
And helm and compass for steering. 

And patereros for war. 
And loudly soundeth the pasan. 

When launched are vessels and boats. 
And the first fleet European 

On the virgin sea floats. 

5. 
^^ Now Micer Codro^s prediction,^' 

Cried Vasco Nunez in glee, 
^^ Behold, is a baseless fiction. 

The star, that's shining on me. 
He said was fraught with disaster. 

When first I beheld its rays — 
Yet here I am happy, and master 

Of present and future days ! " 



6. 
'^ Again it's in the ascendant. 

Great peril I should be in. 
But wpalth, and glory resplendent 

In hist'ry, I hope to win ! " 
But even now Fate is coiling 

Around him destruction's chain : 
Base treason, alas ! is foiling 

The work of his hands and\)Tam\ 
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7. 
On faithless envoy relying, 

He leaves his vessel secure. 
And to Pedrarias he^s hieing. 

Decoyed by a fiendish lure. 
Ah, evil the star foreboded. 

This dread forerunner of grief : 
In prison, with fetters loaded. 

Behold the valorous chief ! 

8. 
In Ada, by Nunez founded, 

A scafibld stood in the square ; 
A terror-struck crowd surrounded 

Death^s fearful implements there. 
And Nunez of the Pacific, 

The ocean chivalry's pride. 
Stepped on the platform terrific, 

A headsman came io his side ! 

9. 
The parting words he does utter • 

Proclaim his freedom from guilt. 
The gazers a prayer mutter. 

Ere vengeance has foully spilt 
The blood of Nunez the loyal. 

That opened the Western Main. 
Such was the gratitude royal. 

Displayed by the King of Spain I 

10. 
How vain are the hopes we cherish 
Most fondly in joyous days ! 
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, ! , 1 

How soon does happiness perish ! 

How false are Destiny^ s ways ! 
Trust not its promise insidious, 

Then aims may succeed or fail. 
You shall, though Fate be perlSdious, 

In either fortune prevail ! 





GARIBALDI. 



1. 
H, shame on ev^ry jaundiced mind, 
That but in ancient story. 
Or mythologic lore can find 

Achievements fraught with glory ! 
Oh, shame on men, whose mental sight. 

The shining star despising, 
Reveres but that phosphoric light. 
From foul decay arising ! 




2. 

The pedagogue o^er dusty tome 

May his delusion nourish. 
That but in ancient Greece or Rome 

The human mind did flourish ! 
As love-sick girls rejoice and grieve 

O'er heroes, in romances. 
And only in the deeds believe, 

Performed by magic lances. 



3. 

No ! gen rous thoughts and noble deeds 

Belong to evVy nation ; 
In eVry land are found the seeds 

Of noble inspiration ; 
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The human heart and human mind 
Know neither clime nor ages ; 

But raise mankind through prince or hind 
To ever loftier stages. 

4. 
Homeric heroes, what a set ! 

Loud- talking, rude, dissembling ; 
iEneas, the Virgilian pet, 

All lachrymose and trembling ! 
And Horace, with his measured prose. 

Pro patria moti tattle. 
Who down his spear and buckler throws. 

And runs out of the battle ! 

5. 
We know a hero, who may claim 

Our admiration valde, 
All noble souls revere the name 

Of Joseph Garibaldi, 
Than whom a truer patriot 

Is not in song or story ; 
Of selfishness or fear no blot 

Did ever stain his glory. 

6. 
Of Italy the real lord. 

He raised the standard royal. 
He won a kingdom with his sword, 

With self-denial loyal 
Resigned it to Sardinia's king, 

Nor richer by one lira. 
Neglect and envy following. 

Returned he to Caprera. 
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7. 
There shone around his noble head 

An aureole of glory. 
More bright, than Fama ever shed 

On man, in song or story. 
Yet knew he, in his island home. 

His task yet lacked completing : 
His veterans on the road to Rome 

He thought once more of meeting. 

8. 
And Rome was taken, and became 

The chief town of the nation ; 
They gave it that delusive name 

With hollow jubilation. 
For there remained the venom brood 

Of priestly usurpator ; 
Though Garibaldi bravely would 

Have strangled Sanctus Pater, 

9. 
He would have cut the priestly rope 

Still choking the Italians, 
He would have sent adrift the Pope, 

His clerk and lay rampallions. 
But truckling statesmen, and a king. 

Afraid of Papal thunders. 
The patriot to grief did bring. 

By treachery and blunders. 

10. 
For kings and statesmen, with their plots. 
Are envious, ungrateful; 
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Their treatment of true patriots 

Unjust, and mean, and hateful. 
The Hercules of modern days. 

The despot monster's slayer, 
Found ^midst the crushed, he wished to raise. 

Opponent and betrayer. 

11. 

Yet had he but held up his hand, 

Though conquered and in prison. 
In every corner of the land 

The people would have risen. 
But virtus was in either sense 

His conduct's sole foundation, 
No hope of earthly eminence 

Made him forget the nation. 

12. 
The nation, his grand monument. 

Without him still a visipn, 
What king and statesman feebly meant. 

Was wrought by his decision. 
Arise, Italians, to a man, 

The last remaining chain to sever ; 
The Pope still holds the Vatican, 

Shall Popes hold it for ever ? 




JAMES THE FIRST. 



1. 

SEE the throne of England 
Debased into a toadstool. 
The people of this kingland . 
Become a filthy toad's tool; 
For on the throne is sprawling 
A foul and loathsome beast. 
And at its feet are crawling 
The harpies of the feast. 




2. 

It's James the Sixth of Scotland, 

And First of England too. 
Who made this land a sot-land 

With all his drunken crew ; 
Who with his fetid slaver, 

Bespewed his minions vile. 
Who sold the royal favour 

For siller or a smile. 



3. 

He might have benefited 
The land by royal acts. 

But proved himself half-witted 
By writing foolish tracts ; 
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Upon John^s Revelation 

His judgment crude he passed, 

'Grainst demons wrote orations, 
And then his Counterblast. 

4. 
I would commend all lashers 

Of the vile cigarette, 
But fit for crawling mashers. 

The stink- worm smoking set ; 
But James abused the smoker. 

Who smoked, as suits a man ; 
Sick grew the puny croaker. 

When he to smoke began. 

5. 

Lick-spittle scribes and flatterers, 

And needy hangers-on. 
Proclaimed this prince of smatterers 

The British Solomon: 
Bloodthirsty, but not martial. 

Bach feared the naked sword ; 
To naked maids more partial. 

They murdered and they wh . 

6. 

Yet more this fool pedantic 

Did feel the tyrant^ s itch, 
For human victims frantic. 

He hunted up the witch ; 
And soon the pyres were blazing 

To burn half-witted crones — 
Oh, is it not amazing 

There still are kings and thron^^l 

E 
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7. 
And is it not amazing^ 

That Englishmen stood by. 
With satisfaction gazing 

Upon such devilry ? 
Instead of fiercely landing 

Amidst the murderous flames, 
Lit by his own commanding, 

TJ'his Quasimodo James ! 

8. 
A physical abortment. 

Corrupt in heart and mind. 
Of vices an assortment 

Throughout his life we find. 
Vile bishops fed his vanity. 

And his rapacious lust ; 
Before his fierce insanity 

The nation licked the dust. 

9. 
The land he would have harried 

'Neath Popish rule again, 
Had Charles, his son, been married 

To a princess of Spain ; 
But England's wrath was rising 

Against the treacherous loon ; 
And so, his rage disguising, 

The traitor knuckled doon. 

10. 
At last this wretch, begotten 
On an adulterous wife. 
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Surrendered, foul and rotten, 
His shameful, useless life ; 

He left the throne polluted 
With moral pestilence. 

His son was executed 

To drive the poison thence ! 





COLUMBUS. 




1. 

E wandered through the throngs of 
crowded city, 
And yet he was a lone and friendless 
man; 
He met in royal halls the gay and witty. 

But sadness marked his features, worn and wan. 
The generous hearts for him felt only pity. 

Since all lay under prejudice's ban. 
And those that thought him not a roguish schemer. 
Saw in him but the self-deluded dreamer. 



2. 

He saw the downfal of the Moorish power, 

Which filled all Spain with pride and jubilee ; 

Saw Boabdil quit his vermilion tower. 

And bend to Ferdinand his humbled knee ; 

Pe heard the Saracenic maiden's bower 

Profaned by Spanish soldiers' boisterous glee. 

And while the Church exulted in this triumph, 

Columbus only felt disposed to cry '^ humph ! 



}} 



3. 
Excuse this vulgar rhyme, need has no law. 
Cry humph to triumph is the only rhyme, 
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Which verifies Napoleon's famous saw. 

Most near are the absurd and the sublime ! 

But tho' in this, my rhyme, there be a flaw, 
Columbus did correctly judge the crime. 

The King of Spain committed 'gainst the nation. 

Hence Colon's wrath — and scornful exclamation. 

4 
Upon the vessel's bow the navigator 

Stood, searching with his watchful eyes the land. 
His mental vision, with a power greater 

Than that of Learning, long ago had scanned ; 
Until at last, like a new world's creator. 

He stepped upon the new-found western strand ; 
The everlasting trophy of his science. 
His genius great, and daring self-reliance. 

5. 
Oft fancied signs of land their hopes had quickened. 

But, undeceived, the sailors' faith had altered 
To unbelief, their timorous hearts had sickened. 

But Colon's braVer soul had never faltered ; 
"When fear and mutiny around him thickened. 

He to alarms and threats had never paltered. 
But calmly used his skill to navigate 
The ship, that carried Caesar and his fate. 

6. 
O, who can tell, what generous emotion 

Columbus must have felt upon that mom, 
When he had solved the mystery of the ocean, 

The veil, which hid a hemisphere, waa \.ottl*1 
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That new world, to the old, a land of Goshen, 
In spices, gold, and victuals Plenty^s horn. 
And he had brought posterity's derision 
On fools, who stigmatized his scheme a vision ! 

7. 
Hence treat with scorn the self-conceited Solon, 

Who scoffs at all beyond his narrow sphere. 
Assured, that as the year6 and ages roll on, 

True merit in full glory shall appear. 
Columbus 's justly called by Spaniards Colon, 

Since he their greatest colonies did rear ; 
In search of land Columba left the ark : 
Thus searched for it Columbus in his bark. 





THE DEVIL. 



1. 

RAT who and what's the devil, 
'Bout whom we hear so much. 
Who holds unholy revel. 

When he a soul does clutch ? 
What does he with the sinners. 
He turns to roast and stew ? 
Do they regale, as dinners. 
His imps' insatiate crew ? 




2. 
His head is decorated. 

As is the cuckold's brow ; 
His coccyx elongated. 

As in the ape or cow ; 
WTien priests Old Nick invented- 

The satyr of the Greeks — 
His form they represented. 

Without his goatskin breeks. 



3. 
They winged him to be able 

The angels to excel ; 
In hue they made him sable, 

The livery of hell. 
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And soon the monkey passion 

Of man, to imitate, 
Made black the cleric fashion ; 

Thej wear it to this date. 

4. 
Hence all of Christ's religions 

Are dressed in black costume. 
Except their hawks and pigeons. 

Who brighter dyes assume j 
The hawks are bishops, princes 

Ecclesiastical, 
Whose gay get-up evinces 

Their love of carnival. 

5. 
The pigeons, maids deluded 

To nunhood's horrors, whom. 
When of their cash deluded. 

The priests lead to their doom ; 
With wreaths and flowers blooming. 

And lace of royal price. 
The Church conceals entombing 

The human sacrifice. 

6. 
Since Satan's name's recorded 

At Eve's and Adam's date. 
What sport he has afforded 

To saint and reprobate ! 
They ridiculed his figure. 

Called him a fool, a knave ; 
This theologic nigger 

Was made the Christian's slave. 
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7. 
He soon became their master. 

And soon ruled all the world. 
And souls were ever faster 

Into his cauldron hurled. 
Where he boiled nuns and friars. 

Archbishops, popes and deans. 
And abbesses and priors. 

And emperors, kings and queens. 

8. 
But while, at church and college. 

The priests taught balderdash. 
The devil had all knowledge. 

Which led to poVr and cash ; 
He held the keys of science. 

As popes of paradise ; 
Hence they, with fierce defiance. 

Bach other exorcise. 

9. 
But they were on a level. 

Saints to perplex and vex ; 
For Fame proclaimed the devil 

The greater pontifex : 
Where from the beetling ridges. 

All men drew back with fear. 
The devil built them bridges, 

A dauntless engineer ! 

10. 
He also planned them minsters — 
The Cologne dome is one — 
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Eleven thousand spinsters 
He there choked off for fun : 

Old Nick was rather sorry. 
For having been so rash. 

It brought the town much glory. 
And to the Church much cash. 

11. 
He is at times the steadiest. 

And best friend of the Church, 
And then again the readiest 

To leave them in the lurch ; 
Still he of her existence . 

The raison d'etre is : 
If he dropped his resistance. 

We might the Church dismiss. 

12. 
From him she learns her tactics. 

Is friend now, now a foe ; 
Now orders peas and sack-ticks. 

Now sends a skull or toe. 
That persecutor Bizzy 

Has turned a holy Joe, 
The grinning Pope is busy 

In offering him his toe. 

13. 

So after diagnosis 

Of all his qualities. 
Old Nick's apotheosis 

Would not appear amiss : 
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The canonizing plaster. 
Spread over leary saints. 

Is due unto the master 
Of casuistic feints. 





METAPHYSICS. 



Part I. 



THE BANE. 
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METAPHYSICS. 

Part I. 
THE BANE. 



TO MY MOTHER'S SPIRIT. 



IVntten 1850. 




H that thy spirit, that o^er legions 
Of stars in bright perfection rose, 
Would tell me of the mystic regions, 
Where no destructive storm more blows, 
"No sickle more the flower mows, 5 

That chepring by the wayside grows ! 
Tea, spirit, let thy voice me hear. 
For thou must see a better sphere ! 
Oh banish doubt, oh banish fear ! 
A better land thou livest in, 10 

Whose shore no being yet hath seen. 
That clothed in garments of mortality. 
Believes in chance, fatality. 



Shall we believe that soul and life, 
Once breathed into this transient dust. 
Shall after scenes of peace and strife. 
Yield to annihilation's gust ? 
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Or shall we from this narrow jail, 

When once the powers of life us fail. 

But wander in a voiceless dale ? 20 

Oh, only by the power of the thought 

The essence of our life is caught — 

And can such power end in nought ? 

No, there must be a future state. 

But will it bring a joyful fate ? 25 

My soul is fearful and oppressed — 

Say, will this state be cursed or blessed ? 

What spectres are ascending 

Out of the soul's excited deep ? 

Their hideous forms are blending 30 

In waking and in sleep. 

A frightful skeleton did slip 

Beside my bed and kiss my lip. 

And woful was the prophecy 

Its hollow mouth did thunder : 35 

The hour too soon will strike for thee. 

When death shall tear, with irony. 

All earthly ties asunder. 

And scornful did his teeth he grind. 

And rattling did he leave my bed ; 40 

Oh, what a sting he left behind : 

I felt my fate was with the dead ! 

I hear a frightful moaning 

Ascending from the deep ; 

Hark, what a horrid groaning 45 

Disturbs the dead man's sleep ! 

Hark ! hark ! the mockeries of hell ! 

Look^ how by fiendish spell 
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Around the dying-bed they raise 
The joyful scenes of youthful days ! 50 

Eecount, my soul> each painful breath 
Heaved at the awful thought of death ! 

Is there no place left for a dwelling. 

Secure from thy destroying rage ! 
Shall I for ever hear the yelling 55 

Of doubts heaped up from age to age ? 
No, thus for ever wilt thou follow, 

I feel that thou hast seized thy prey ; 
My youthful eyes are growing hollow, 

And see, my hair is turning grey ! 60 



This life is dear and full of gladness : 

What are its pleasures or its joy ? 
Hush ! hear ye not the tones of sadness. 

Whose pleasures did not pain alloy ? 
Our happiness — oh, is there any ? — 65 

Is followed by a greater grief; 
The days of sorrow are so many. 

The hours of joy so few, so brief! 

N. 

The hypocrite indeed is mumbling 

Of higher destination's joys ; 70 

He talks of charity and humbling. 

While friendship foully he destroys. 
With noble thoughts your hearts are heaving. 

But treacherous fate prevents the deed ; 
Your goodness leads to shame and grieving, — 75 

And wickedness reaps virtue's "CDLeeQi, . 

p 1 
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Hope is here for ever gone. 
And Remorse reigns now alone, 
Yet they tremble at the thought of death : 140 
Terrors brings each painful breath, 
But more appalling is thQ cry : 
The hour strikes, and thou shalt die ! 

What remaineth after weeping 

Through a life of grief and woe ? 145 

— Were it but eternal sleeping ! — 

Conquered by the unpi tying foe. 

To the spirits^ mystic dwelling 

We depart, as priests are telling. 

On the awful judgment day, 150 

When this universe shall pass away. 

We before the Godhead's throne, 

Fellow-sinnerjs all shall stand. 

For the deeds, which heart and hand 

In this mortal life have done. 155 

Who can now to us disclose. 

The coming doom, with mystery fraught ? 

Shall we there find that repose. 

Which we here in vain have sought ? 

Will the judge of yonder state 160 

^ Jtterly annihilate ? 

Oh, Spirit, in thy blissful dwelling, 
Where Faith and Hope fulfilment find. 
Inspire me, all terrors quelling. 
Dispel the doubts, that fill my mind. 165 

' ' Reveal what is in darkness shrouded. 
Unveil those skies, so thickly clouded. 
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Grant me the power of the seer. 

Show me the fate beyond the grave. 

Shall I from pain be freer, 170 

Shall I be suffering's slave? 

Oh, speak ! will ev'ry sinful deed 

Against me be recorded ? 

Will mercy for my weakness plead ? 

Shall virtue be rewarded ? 175 

O, what a gdntle morning breeze 

Fans round in tuneful melody ! 

Across the meadows, through the trees. 

It comes like soothing harmony ; 

It nearer wafts, its whispering tongue 180 

With mystic accents greets my ear : 

It swells into angelic song — 

My Mother's Spirit cometh near ! 

Song. 
Could we read past mysteries. 
Time's unopened testament, 185 

Could we read what fate there is 
Hidden in the Future's tent — 
Say, would this Fate's revealing 
Bring more lasting happiness ? 
More intense each joyful feeling, 190 

Should we hope in dire distress ? 

Spirits, 
No ! the darkened eyes of mortals 
Never pierce the Future's portals. 
None shall solve the mystery. 
Which attends our destiny. 195 
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Could our hands but raise the veil, 

Hiding that eternity. 

Should we death then gladly hail. 

And the gravels obscurity ? 

Would it be a fragrant grove, 200 

Where we sleep until the day. 

When all Faith, and Hope, and Love, 

Eise on high in bright array ? 

Spirits. 
The Hereafter is concealed 
To the minds that criticize ; 205 

But to childlike faith revealed. 
Lies a blissful paradise. 

Should we then, with terror smitten. 

Find in that eternal gloom. 

On the book of Conscience written, 210 

Our damnation's awful doom ? 

Duty scorned, or sin committed. 

Surely brings its penalties ; 

Would their justice be admitted. 

If revealed to mortal eyes ? 215 

Spirits, 
Dar'st thou in thy human weakness 
Judge of things beyond thy ken ? 
Love and Hope, and trusting Meekness 
Eender happy now and then ! 

The voice is silent, and retiring 220 

The breezes do more softly play ; 
With sweet farewell they are expiring. 
O'er trees and meadows far away. 
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Thanks, Spirit, for thy warning care ! 
Thanks for the consolation sent ! 225 

Which freed my heart from out the snare. 
Which ev^ry feeling did torment ! 
Which had my mental vision blinded. 
And darkened o'er my mortal path. 
Thanks ! by the kindly voice reminded, 230 
The gloomy vision vanished hath ! 

Fair greeting to you, gentle breezes. 
Which brought my Mother's calming breath ! 
My terror of the grave now ceases. 
And warmer is the hand of death. 235 

And if the thought but luscious poison is, 
Yet leads it to that land of bliss. 
Where Hope, and Faith, and Charity, 
Shall dwell through all Eternity ! 
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METAPHYSICS. 



Part II. 



THE ANTIDOTE. 



Written 1886. 




1.' , 

iHY are we here? who'll answer this 
inquiry^ 
And qualify reflecting minds to see 
Where we shall go, when on this life's 
expiry, 
We leave this world, which priestly wrath decree 
Has made so rugged, dark and miry ? 

I knew not, and with Voltaire did agree : 
Jupiter ; pourquoi nous tirer du neantf 
Tu fis une mauvaise plaisanterie en nous creant. 



2. 

No answer comes from philosophic dreamers. 
Concocting metaphysical romances ; 

From Thales to the latest system schemers, 
From Plato's dignified and mystic trances, 

Down to the howls of Socialist redeemers, 
We have a rechauffe of idle fancies ; 

Though each does wear an intellectual stamp, 

Each is a tinsel-decked, but lightless lamp. 
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• ' ' 

3. 
But more bewildering, even, you will find 

The theologic shuflSing of the cards ; 
The conjurer, himself deceived and blind. 

The gaping crowd with shallow tricks rewards ; 
By telling fortunes he does raise the wind. 

And Corybantes, and Druidic bards, 
To Mormons, purchased every choicest thing. 
With bright, but spurious coin, without a ring. 

4. 
All creeds are but the tedious repetitions 

Of childish fables of cosmogony ; 
Of idle fancies, and unsafe traditions, 

A mess of controversial mystery. 
Mathematicians and geometricians 

Know nothing of such squabbles, verity. 
Demonstrable and universal science. 
With these alone they ask the mind's compliance. 

5. 

But to return : Of systems of philosophy. 
Which do perplex the seeker after truth, 

I once thought very highly of gymnosophy. 
Though only ip unchastened, ardent youth. 

But now I mean to cling unto theosophy. 

Which makes the road to heayen straight and 
smooth ; 

For 'midst the ills of life, what thought so soothing, 

But that, at last, we go back to the Nothing ? 

6. 
And when I first conceived this cheering thought. 
There broke at once upon my mind that light, 
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Which I for many a weary day had sought. 
And made all life around me gay and bright; 

And on my spirit such a change was wrought. 
As when a traveller, late in winter night. 

Descending through a gloomy mountain gorge. 

Does first behold the blazing village forge. » 

7. 

I long had studied hard at many a college, 

Where pompous doctors did profess to teach. 
And to impart, in mystic terms, the knowledge. 

Which should enable thinking minds to reach 
Ad rerum causas ; heavy was the toUage 

Of time and thought, and vainly spent was each. 
Until I knew, and not al mio danno, 

II maestro di color o die 8 anno. 

8. 
Not Aristotle, but a thinker, greater 

Than he, or all the masters of the Schools ; 
Whom Ignorance, that arrogant dictator. 

Has ranked among the great fanatic fools. 
But who shall yet be hailed as the creator 

Of deeply-grounded, intellectual rules : 
In Jacob Behmen see the subtle reader 
Of Nature's secrets, Keason's future leader ! 

9. 
Though I xevere, I follow him not wholly. 

His theologio visions I reject ', 
His scientific intuition solely 

Does to the world his wondrous mind reflect ; 
The knowledge he imparts is truly holy, 

And holy meaneth. healing ; tlie "EVec^i 
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Know both these words derive their sound and 

sense 
From Sol, or curative Omnipotence. 

^ 10. 
He shows the germing of Eternal Nature, 

From the eternal Zero-Liberty ; 
And though obscure and weird his nomenclature, 
• To Ours it solves the cosmic mystery ; 
And as we stand within the deep embrasure. 

Pierced through the ramparts of eternity. 
We see the causae rerum, watch the action 
Of the First Willis eternal self-compaction. 

11. 
How much might quickly be achieved by Science, 

How many a truth-concealing veil she'd rend. 
Would she on Behmen's teaching place reliance, 

And boldly to that vantage-ground ascend. 
Whence no more " mystery '' shall fling defiance 

Against her objects, and her labour's end, 
Where she shall find the key, which critics bothers. 
The devil gave to Faust, to find the Mothers. . 

'12. 

Nay, she shall find the Mothers, each a deity. 
In darkness hidden from the eye profane. 

And yet, with irresistible velleity. 

They act ; with force dynamic, without strain. 

Without exertion, in spontaneity, 

The Mothers three do act, and ne'er in vain. 

The first three properties of nature, totam 

Facientes nativitatis rotam. 
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13. . 
But from the point in question I have strayed, 

The knowledge I from il maestro got ; 
Yet all my wanderings, you will find, have led 

Me back again unto the starting spot ; 
For Behmen led me to the knowledge dread 

Of Nature's First Three Properties, begot 
By the Abyssal Will, itself contracting. 
Or into matter, body, ens compacting. 



14.. 
Now, man consists of body, soul and spirit ; 

We all believe we know what body means, 
But ask, how soul can be distinct from spirit. 

Yet none from Church or School an answer 
gleans. 
And centuries from centuries inherit 

False doctrine, which pretentious teachers 
screens ; 
For false it is, what Church and School proclaim : 
That soul and spirit are in fact the same. 



15. 

In writings, pompously described patristic. 

Engrossing many a dreary tome, 
In ravings wild, entitled cabalistic. 

Where youth rough miles of tangled jungle roam, 
In sermons, always dull, if plain or mystic. 

You slumber to at church or nod at home, 
In these there is no clue, not something near it. 
To show that soiil is quite distinct from spirit. 
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16. 
Now Behmen does define precisely^ clearly. 

That spirit is distinct from soul, and how; 
Not like the Church, by verbal quibbles merely. 

But analogues, to which the mind must bow, 
Provided that it seeks the truth sincerely. 

And can receive it with undaunted brow : 
For sure it is, when once the truth is found. 
All idol guardians are swept off the ground. 

17. 
And man must nerve himself to that conviction. 

That he is to himself his only god. 
That Providence for him is but a fiction. 

And faith in a Hereafter but a rod. 
Made for his back by priests, for the infliction 

Of pains and fears ; let fools cry Ichabod ! 
At losing superstition^s ark ; true glory 
Dwells not in frauds, however great and hoary. 

18. 
I hear the pseudo- saint exclaim. How awful. 

To take from man that beautiful belief. 
Which keeps him from committing acts unlawful. 

And compensates him for all earthly grief ! 
But your delusion or deceit is woful, 

I say, for never murderer or thief 
Submitted yet to any creed^s restraints ; 
Bloodthirsty tyrants are most zealous saints, 

19. 
I further say, this is the fatal error 
Of all, concocting theologic creeds, 
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To try restraining man, by groundless terror 
^ Of future punishment, from evil deeds. 
Or flattering him with hope to be a sharer 

Of paradisic joys, by counting beads ; 
For, as I argued, fear does not control him ; 
In mighty grief his creed does not ^console him. 

' 20. 
Reward and punishment are for a child, 

That cannot yet discern ^twixt right and wrong ; 
But thinking beings should not be beguiled 

With nurpe's bogy, or her lulling song. 
And he, who the Omnipotent is styled. 

Can he, from California to Hong-Kong, 
From mutinous recusants to tradition. 
Secure by bargains only due submission ? 

21. 
-Religion is the lowest moral law. 

And calculated for the brutes alone ; 
Reward or pain forms neither lure nor awe 

For noble souls, where honour has her throne. 
Whose lives are crystals pure, without a flaw, 

Who do the right, because it should be done. 
Without anticipating recompense — 
Such is religion in its noblest sense. 

22. 
A candle is a man^s representation ; 

It body, soul and spirit does comprise : 
There is the tallow body, for palpation. 

In it the fire, or soul, secreted lies ; 

G 
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And so does light, or spirit ; radiation 

Proceed not from it, were it otherwise ; 
When outward fire the candle sets alight. 
The spirit thence proceedeth, soft and bright. 

23. 
Now if you ask me what this body is. 

Which in the candle is as tallow known, 
I answer ; Light, the only ens ; of this 

Consists the softest bloom, the hardest stone. 
And coal and snow are out of the abyss 

Of Light ; what is, exists from it alone ; 
But Light, invisible itself, must enter 
Into astringence, and itself concentre. 

24. 
To manifest its hidden virtues, powers. 

It must renounce the Liberty Eternal ; 
By an instinctive Magia it cowers 

Within itself, into the gaol infernal. 
The stem compaction, till, through fiery showers. 

And winter^s anguish fierce appears, the vernal 
Deliverance of the light-engendered soul ; 
The last three properties its diastole. 

25. 
And as compaction frost and hardness genders. 
And the reaction anguish, wrath and stings. 
Which circulation more impetuous renders. 
And to a state of heat fermenting brings. 
These three unlock the dark world's shut-up 
splendours. 
Set free the Liberty's exhaustless springs ; 
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When from their prison state of incalescence, 
There's bom the property of incandescence. 

26. 
This property, the fourth, is called the fire — 

In man it vulgarly is called the soul — 
Which, when it does within itself retire. 

And stops the heart's systole and diastole. 
The bodies are then said to die, expire ; 

A truth but relative, and not the whole : 
For bodies never die but in appearance. 
For life is Light's inseverable inherence. 

27. 
And since all ens is only light, compacted 

In solid darkness, till it re-appear. 
Its virtues are to fire intense contracted, 

A fire, wherein its life burns hid, but clear ; 
And as this densifying is peracted 

In all things, filling this creation's sphere. 
All creatures, plants and stones, the mundane whole, 
Have fire within them, ei^go have a soul. 

« 

28. 
Conceit and ignorance deny to dogs 

The soul, which man clain^s only for himself; 
To dogs, superior to the human hogs. 

Who fight for theologic wash and pelf I 
Who grunt forth fallacies in legal bogs. 

Where truth and justice are laid on the shelf. 
And simple witnesses declare, on oath, 
Their words a lie or error ; perhaps both. 
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29. 
When in man^s eye the angry glance is shown. 

The fire in him is rendered manifest ; 
When fiery sparks shoot from the paving stone. 

Its soulish essence stands at once confessed ; 
The corruscations from a brand upthrown, 

Prove timber of a soul to be possessed ; 
The souls of animals have wills, you say, 
And so have plants, and stones, but no display. 

80. 
Since fire is there, both soul and will are there. 

But will needs organs to attain its aim ; 
Look at the idiot, and his works compare 

With ants^ and beavers', putting him to shame ! 
Their brains, with their developed organs share. 

Can manifest the intellectual flame ; 
Their wills can matter fashion and control. 
Which shows, that brutes within them have a 
soul. 

31. 
The loves of plants, shown forth in leaves and 
petals. 
And fruits and flowers, by their pistils sown. 
The lustrous light, which shines from stones and 
metals. 
Phosphoric gleams, from rotten wood and bone. 
The brightness, which on dark morasses settles. 

These incidents of light must make us own. 
Since light is but the child of fieriness. 
That all thesa things must each a soul possess. 
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32. 
And as the Fourth does burn, the Fifth appears 

As light, both physical and mental light ; 
And now you may dismiss all doubt and fear. 

For out of hell's dark properties and night. 
Out of the fourth or purgatorial spheres. 

You have attained the paradisic height. 
Where all the properties in love unite. 
To form the harmony of sound and light. 

83. 

As property the third from painful glow. 
Transfigured in the fifth, is light unbound, 

The second's grinding, hissing, groans of woe 
Turn, in the sixth, to soft harmonious sound. 

Whilst in the seventh, life set free, does flow 
Into the first one's dark and hellish ground ; 

Filled are the powers of the dark abyss 

With paradisic light's transmuting bliss. 

34. 
Behold a peach in early summer days, 

Before the sun, the world's celestial saver. 
Has penetrated it with ripening rays. 

And look at it again, when rich in flavour. 
And gorgeous tints, its mellow globe displays 

Of solar heat and light the glow and savour j 
The peach unripe must form the hellish root 
And power of the paradisic fruit. 

35. 
Thus turning back to nothing, not in essence — 
For nought, that is, can turn to nothingness- 
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The soul but drops its individual presence. 
And with it individual consciousness, 

The elemental body's evanescence 

Deprives the soul of its terrestrial dress. 

Which soul, reduced once more to light supernal, 

Ee-enters into Liberty Eternal. 

36. 
I say, the candle was the simile of man ; 

Whence came it ? gases, all unseen, dispersed 
In the terrestrial atmosphere's wide span. 

Until, by the abyssal will coerced. 
Their hardening metamorphosis began. 

And they its total circuit had traversed. 
From gas to grass, to flesh, and fat, and grease. 
And candle, holding life ; till its release, 

37. 

By man enkindling the compaction hard. 
Which by degrees and slowly burns away ; 

Eesolved to gases, rising heavenward. 

They thus their hidden life and fire display ; 

The elements may hasten or retard 

The burning, but can not its progress stay, 

Until the candle's body, spirit, spul. 

Are re-absorbed in the eternal whole. 

38. 
And such is man. Where was he, ere he came. 

What vulgar fallacy calls to /be bom ? 
His parents did not give him mind and frame. 

The fiery will, the pristine seed or com, 
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Willed to reveal its hid potential flame. 

In a terrestrial body; for forlorn, 
TJnconscious of itself, in space it strayed. 
Wherefore the soul itself a body made. 

39. 
How foolish then to say, the soul does enter 

Into a four months^ gotten embryo I 
Say, can you draw a circle round a centre, 

And roundness afterwards on it bestow ? 
In making a machine, does its inventor 

Not first its aim and mechanism know ? 
Its aim and mechanism are its soul. 
Which gather all the parts into a whole. 

40. 
And where was man, ere he was born a man ? 

As gases, in the universal mother. 
The spark, his soul, to show forth what it can, 

Condensed the gases, first one, then another. 
Into the human form, to run the span 

Of earthly life, the elements will smother 
Eventually : they are the universal. 
And work the individuals dispersal. 

41. ^ 
Thus like the candle man returns to gases ; 

The vital spark, or life, or soul, again 
Into the sea of fire around us passes. 

And never more can feel delight or pain. 
The Liberty Eternal, where no classes 

Or species, or compactedness restrain, 
Engulfs within itself the souls erratic. 
As mundane light absorbs the hues prismatic. 
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42. 
Thus, life is but a cloudy day between 

The night of birth, and that of death ; its scope 
Goes not beyond, but, to a mind serene. 

The broken bits in Fate^s kaleidoscope 
Will show an ever new and beauteous scene. 

And more consoling, than a groundless hope. 
To wait and hope is no advice of sages, 
For fruits and flowers die, and beauty ages. 

43. 
See my advice not through distorting lenses, 

I mean no wallowing in lusts impure ; 
Nor gratifying gross and vulgar senses ; 

Be ye an intellectual epicure ; 
His wisdom from all filth and folly cleanses. 

While coarse ascetics yield to fleshly lure. 
Like artists, epicures use matter bestial. 
But both exalt it into forms celestial. 
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BYRONIANA. 



1. 
MEAN to sing a poem quite Byronian, 
And therefore choose my modePs 
favourite stanza. 
For tragedy I have a stock of onion. 
For comedy store of extravaganza. 
But as no dancer, troubled with a bunion 
On ev^ry toe, can comfortably dance a 
Fandango, poets, whom their rhymes do bother. 
Must oft their wit and their ideas smother. 




2. 

A rhyme full often doth perplex the poet, 
And sends a good idea to the devil. 

I from experience do but to well know it. 

For when my thoughts in lofty fancies revel. 

There comes a bothering rhyme — I cannot grow it, 
Alas ! the soaring muse is struck down level. 

I like Italian best of all the languages : 

In that there is no/^ nt of poet^s sandwiches. 

3. 

If therefore I perform some tours de force. 
To couple words in matrimonial bond 

Of Rhyme — then too for better or for worse. 
But far more likely too to correspond, 
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Than living pairs, that quickly feel remorse, 

However at first they be attached and fond — 
And they offend I willingly apolo — 
Gize to the Muses, and their chief Apollo, 

4. 
And to the reader too ? No, not to him, 

Nor to the critic — self-appointed judge ; 
For though I know his arbitrary whim 

To show a favour, or to vent a grudge. 
Can cause an author's work to sink or swim. 

My Muse is not a tame, compliant drudge : 
She is a goddess, far above the curses 
Or praise of '^ quarterly '' and '^ monthly '^ nurses. 

5. 
Yet rhymes do often lend a helping hand. 

By calling up the thought appropriate : 
Thus strand does fitly rhyme with land. 

And friend with lend — oh mocking freak of fate ! 
And strife with wife, which all can understand, 

And kiss with bliss, bed with wed, mate with hate. 
But for the vintage month, I mean October, 
There is, ye tipplers mind ! no rhyme but sober. 

6. 
But I had better state what by Byronian 

I mean, lest I should be misunderstood : 
A style sometimes sublime and grand, Miltonian, 

Sometimes aspiring to the wit of Hood ; 
A muse, that's sometimes wild and Amazonian, 

And sometimes in a laughing fairy's mood ; 
The howlings of the damn'd, the voice of Siren, 
All these I take, to forge the song of Byron. 
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7. 
Belonging to the school, yclept satanic. 

By a malignant crew of paltry rhymers, 
Who, unacquainted with the bards Britannic, 

Sat down to scribble poetasters' primers. 
The which, to use a simile botanic. 

Have wound themselves, like parasitic climbers. 
Around the noble laurel, trained at Harrow, 
To hide its glory, and to suck its marrow. 

8. 
But nevertheless I mean that path to follow. 

Trod by so many glorious bards of yore ; 
Last by that true disciple of Apollo, 

Whom calumny drove from his native shore, 
And o'er whose grave yet canting idiots hollow. 

Well, let them howl, and let their throats get sore. 
The realm of Mind he rules in grandeur regal : 
As bats in vain try to attack the eagle. 

9. 
But stop ! you're asked to dinner. Every platter 

Already holds its share of soup or fish. 
Around the board is heard the merry clatter 

Of knives and forks, as blithe as you may wish, 
Already you indulge in pleasant chatter, 

Or are preparing for the second dish. 
When all at once the host, with long-drawn face. 
Exclaims : '' We have forgotten to say grace.' 
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10. 
E'en so have I forgotten to say grace. 
When asking you to my poetic stews ; 
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Though ev^ry guest has long been at his place, 
I have neglected to invoke the muse. 

No marvel, if she should avert her face, 

From me, should I the homage due refuse. 

But she will pardon errors of omission. 

Since she excuses vile sins of commission. 

11. 

Now to my tale. In London^s ancient city 
Lived one John Doe, a baker he was bred ; 

And for his customers I feel much pity, 

Though all of them are poisoned off and dead, 

Through him ; his biscuits were all damp and gritty. 
Of alum and ground bones he made his bread ; 

And as no Letheby then did analyze. 

About his goods he could tell any lies. 

12. 
But if the goods, that in his shop were vended. 

Did fail to satisfy the public taste. 
The maid, who on his customers attended, 

Was a preventive Against complaint or waste ; 
And many sparks their eager footsteps wended , 

To that emporium of ill-made paste. 
There on the baker^s child they fed their eyes. 
Whilst munching sawdust buns and greasy pies. 

13. 
His shop was situate in Chancery Lane, 

That paradise of bailiffs and attorneys, 
Where blue wove and red tape supremely reign ; 

And quills are ever sharpened for the tourneys. 
Where wiles, not valour, every victory gain. 

Where hired witnesses, with falsely sworn ayes 
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And nays assert, deny, distort, true facts. 

While juggling pleaders play their tricks with Acts. 

14. 
But who can fathom all the mysteries 

Of reason^s noblest work, called English Laws ? 
In which for every wound a blister is. 

Provided by enactment, and by clause ; 
For lawyers, what a store of grist there is. 

In endless fictions, quibbles, quirks and flaws I 
The rich manure of fast decaying clients 
Does feed the race of Law^s voracious giants. 

15. 
Who, smiling, lure them onward to the mazes 

Of gloomy dens, where they, ^midst cruel sports. 
Destroy, with technical and Latin phrases. 

The Polytechnic of all roguish arts. 
With Latin, that undoubtedly amazes 

Old Romans, if they take in our '' Reports,^ 
'Tis dog-Latin, since each cau&idicus 
la JUius bitchce damnatissimus. 
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16. 
Return we to the Fomarina fair. 

For fair she was, and also fat and forty, 
A widow also ; in her fifteenth year 

She from her father^s shop had made a sortie. 
Decamping with a rich man^s only heir, 

Who acting on his motto manu forte. 
Stopped his allowance, sent him to the — dash. 
On his reversion sonny raised some cash. 
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17. 
Which, coming to the old man's watchful ears. 

Brought on excruciating fits of gout ; 
But he resisted them for many years. 

His loving son and wife were nearly up the spout, 
And both at last began to have some fears. 

The governor they never should see out. 
But pestering him with letters of repentance, 
That settled him ; with death he made acquaintance, 

18. 
Arid now the husband, easiest of spouses. 

Did spend in joyous hunting all his days. 
His nights in deep and boisterous carouses. 

He broke his neck in some grand steeplechase ; 
And left his widow money, lands and houses. 

Which earned him decent tears and honest praise ; 
But soon she was deprived of all this wealth. 
By doing good to someone, quite by stealth, 

19. 
One night, when much she felt her loneliness. 

And was afraid of murderers and of thieves, 
She had allowed a sturdy youth access. 

For mere protection, as the Muse believes. 
But, sad to say, he, full of wickedness. 

Her virtue stole, whereat my bosom grieves ; 
It^s thus, that through this thoughtless cHncum 

crancv/m, 
She long ago had lost her bincum hancum, 

20. 
And now she was a lone, abandoned widder, 
As she, with elegance of speech, would say ; 
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With ne^er a husband that would love and tidder, 
And warm her buxom limbs by night or day. 

Still she was waiting for the highest bidder. 
To cede the premises with right of way ; 

^^ The empty house decays/^ she often cried, 

'^ Much sooner, than the one that^s occupied ! 
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21. 
But in the shop she played the lively kitten. 

To captivate both clerks and masters too. 
Still hoping, someone might at last be smitten. 

If not to pop the question, just to woo. 
Yet, still she thought that ev'ry single Briton 

By marriage only could his duty do. 
And as a duty done, earns its reward. 
She put herself as prize upon the card. 

22. 

A meek and verdant youth appeared at last, 
"Who fell a victim to her ripened charms. 

And once ensnared, the siren lured him fast. 
With sweetest pies, and smiles into her arms ; 

For woman, when once her meridian's past. 
Quite fiercely to the work of loving warms, 

Which soon inspires the swain, she wants to catch. 

With needful pluck, to come up to the scratch ! 

23. 
He thought her beautiful, for amor mutat, 

Imaginatione, and to a fair 
And lovely face the plainest, quia refutat ? 

Did not the Ancients long ago declare 
That quisqms amat ranam, ranam putat 

Esse JDianam ? nor the Ancients dare 
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In matters of experience and of taste ; 
Tho' I think half their diamonds are paste 

24. 
When I was but an inexperienced youth, 

I thought each woman was an angel born ; 
While outside yet the matrimonial booth, 

The painted canvas lured me to be shorn 
Of pence and of delusions ; for in truth, 

The rose of wedded love has many a thorn ; 
Before the daub all seems to be delightful. 
Behind the monsters and the frauds are frightful. 

25. 
And nought doth change a man so much as marriage ; 

Alas ! the change is always for the worse. 
For although marriage sounds so much like merry 
age, 

This seldom will the former's bills endorse. 
The pair, yoked to the matrimonial carriage. 

Which fitly may be called contentment's hearse. 
Instead of wisely pulling both together. 
Pull separate ways, as far as yields their tether. 

26. 
A woman may be virtuous, that's no reason 

That she, to wed or love, a pleasant party 
Should be, e'en virtue's sometimes out of season ; 

For proof see Petrarch's sonnet : In qual parte, 
Where he, with something very much like treason 

'Gainst his Platonic muse, laments with hearty 
Disgust the too strict virtue of his goddess. 
Who ne'er allowed him to unlace her bodice. 
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•27. . 
Now though we get but little satisfaction 

From what philosophers have said thereon, 
In trying to explain that strong reaction, 

Which sets in, when two are made into one, 
And why at once the former love attraction, 

Not merely is destroyed, and fully gone. 
But changed into repugnance and aversion — 
Perhaps we can explain this strange conversion, 

28. 
We all do live in nature, therefore must 

Be subject to her laws, which are inimutable. 
And rule all, from the fiery grains of dust. 

That form the heavenly Milk Walk, so inscrutable, 
Down to each planet^s solid core and crust. 

And all thereon, which is quite irrefutable ; 
Attraction's law, as first revealed by Behmen, 
In boundless space, and in atomic semen. 

29. 
And thus we find, that throughout all creation. 

The positive and negative attract. 
Or poles of opposite denomination 

Most amicably on each other act ; 
But like namei poles, or powers in combination. 

Repel each other, and will not impact; 
Hence lovers, named unlike, embrace convulsive. 
But like named spouses' strive, and grow repulsive. 

30. 
Did Adam ever quarrel with his Eve, 

Who when he slept, out of his side was taken ? 
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Did he at all times in her love believe, 

And was his faith in her truth never shaken ? 

Did for the marriage bond he never grieve, 

And could the two have claimed the flitch of 
bacon ? 

I fear, if all were known, we^d find, that Adam 

Sometimes called Eve, not love, but madam, 

31. 
The devil well knew how to torture Job, 

He took from him his camels, oxen, sheep, 
He scarcely left him e'en a decent robe. 

He robbed him of his health, left him no sleep. 
He took his sons, he loved most on this globe ; 

But here's the proof of Satan's malice deep. 
He left his friends, sad stirrers up of sianfe. 
And worse, he did not take away his wife. 

32. 

And yet this in the end turned out a blessing. 
All things prove good to those who fear the Lord ; 

For when the Lord, Job's former wealth assessing. 
The double value of his loss restored. 

Think, what a lucky chance, his still possessing 
The wife, by whom he had been greatly bored ; 

Had she been lost, the Lord, to have been fair. 

Must have bestowed on Job of wives a pair ! 

33. 
Yet love shall ever be a deathless power. 

In the eternal heaven was its birth ; 
It was the Virgin Sophia's glorious dower. 

When first she graced the paradisic earth. 
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And shone through Adam, Kke a golden shower 

Of pure abyssal light, and filled with mirth 
The universe, with tints and music bright, 
In the acoustic forma of sound and light. 

34. 
For light is only lovers tincturial essence. 

And love is light, all spiritualized ; 
And, like a seed, it ever seeks florescence. 

To show all beauty in itself comprised ; 
And in the soul there stands the Real Presence, 

In magic Power and Virtue realized, 
She^s Eve restored to her Adamic shrine. 
Where Plato's severed souls in one combine. 

35. 

But I am straying — what a wondrous tree 

Is thought! as sending forth successive branches. 

All from one origin and pedigree ; 
And one idea forth another launches. 

Yet each a theme, from every other free. 

From conic sections e'en to women's haunches. 

Our thoughts, in unlimited concatenation. 

Form boundless playgrounds for imagination. 

36. 
And you have had the best of specimens : 

I started from a shop of buns and pies. 
Which being situate 'midst lawyers' dens, 
^' Led me to speak of legal tricks and lies ; 
Then of the pranks, which love does play with men's 

And women's hearts, though native of the skies ; 
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And thus Vyq led, from base gastronomy. 
Up to the realms of lovers astronomy ! 

37. 

I now return for good unto the pair, 

We have left spooning at the pastrycooks. 

The widow, sure there was no time to spare. 

So well attuned her words, and smiles, and looks. 

The youth went into the connubial snare. 

The parson quickly forged the clenching hooks. 

And as the bridegroom^s Christian name was 
Edward, 

The bride did quickly make it rhyme with bedward. 

38. 
But marriage, as by rule, turned out a sell. 

For though he took her from a sweet-stuff shop. 
Her language was not sweet ; her temper — well 

It proved as turbulent as ginger pop. 
The clamour of her tongue he could not quell. 

And chiefly, when the dame had had a drop. 
Which was too often for domestic quiet ; 
And so they lived in constant brawl and riot. 

39. 
Till he, at last to desperation driven. 

Made up his mind to be a patriot ; 
Hence to his queen, his service should be given, 

A soldier's life should henceforth be his lot ! 
As hitherto he with a wife had striven. 

In which vile fights he often caught it hot. 
He now resolved to fight his country's foes — 
Alas ! poor devil, doomed to greater woes ! 
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40. 
Behold a village green : a youthful peasant 

Is seated on the bench, outside the tap, 
The ale was strong, the day is warm and pleasant. 

And he indulges in a noon-day nap, 
Quite undisturbed by troubles, past or present. 

When all at once, he^s startled by a slap 
Upon his shoulder : Now, my stalwart hero. 
The sergeant cries, come and have some beer ^0. 

41. 
And thus amidst the wheedliug, swearing, swilling. 

For which last item sober people pay. 
The thoughtless rustic takes the binding shilling, 

A coloured ribbon leadeth him away 
To serfdom ; yet unconscious of the drilling, 

The prelude to his sorrows* ^ong array. 
The lad feels all the ardour of a soldier ; 
The sergeant chuckles to himself: Aye, sold yer I 

42. 
Thus Ted became a soldier : high vocation, 

A£ least it so appeared to him at first. 
But discipline and drill, his daily ration. 

Increasing every day, soon made his life accurst. 
And in a moment of grim desperation, 

He tamed disloyal, and his shackles burst ; 
From his heroic heresy converted. 
He overstaid his leave, and then deserted. 

43. 
Of course it^s very wrong to cut your colours ; 
Bat then some paltry pence a day don^t form 
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So very strong a lure, as crowns and dollars, 

To barter freedom for a uniform ; 
With prospects of rich pensions, stars and collars. 

You tempt the rich to join the battlers storm. 
Whilst they, who truly bleed for Queen and nation, 
Eeceive but scars and scant remuneration. 

44. 
Well he made oflf, and thought that he was free. 

Left town in secret in a Margate hoy, 
And when he reached that town of shrimps and tea, 

He sought most earnestly for some employ ; 
But while refreshing at a hostelry. 

The press-gang came, and thinking him a boy. 
Just fit to help the butchering work afloat. 
They gagged, and bound, and took him to a boat. 

45. 
Thus from the pan he fell into the fire. 

When he was put on board that floating hell, 
A man-of-war, when George the Third was sire. 

What pen or pencil can the horrors tell, 
That fill the fighting ship by human ire, 

Whose deadly messengers are bomb and shell. 
Which send their victims to the cockpit^s gloom. 
Worse than the mediaeval torture room. 

46. 
The victim of good farmer George's whim. 

To force on France the king she would not own, 
Soon had his cup of woe filled to the brim \ 

There was a battle, ere a week had flown, 
A cannon ball below just crippled him, 

A bullet kindly smashed his frontal bone : 
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Another dead man swelled the list of loyal 
Defenders of the privileges royal. 

47. 
The hero being dead^ this tale should end^ 

But is there not his widow left behind ? 
She still did to her father's shop attend 

Except, when she more pleasant work could find. 
And coax some cash from any casual fnend 

Granting favours of a certain kind. 
And as she now was part the age of bearing. 
She could indulge her whims with fearless daring. 

48. 
But ladies, practised in the amorous play. 

When youth has fled, and with it lovers too. 
We know, turn pious, and begin to pray. 

And this at last did Edward's widow do. 
But sometimes still she felt emotions gay. 

For health's sake they must be attended to ; 
To risk her soul or body she was loth. 
So got a parson to attend to both. 

49. 
This parson had been many years a curate. 

His stipend every year was getting less, 
No end of brats, and now and then a new rate. 

Left him in chronic impecunious mess. 
He saw he would be thrown upon the poor rate 

And Church preferment steps he must confess 
Were just as hard to climb, as vane to a spire, 
Hence in the Church it would be vain to aspire. 
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50. 
So he invented a new kind of creed. 

An article superior to the rest ; 
The brat belonged to the same noxious breed. 

However, although newly shaped and dressed ; 
Then hunted up a rich old bawd, in need 

Of absolution, for her sins confessed. 
Who built a chapel for his devil-dodging. 
And liberally found him board and lodging. 



51. 
And as he was expert in cushion thumping. 

In vulgar jokes, and sanctimonious rant. 
And piety and shop together lumping. 

In one rich mass of cunning and of cant. 
He now made hearers sore with textual bumping. 

With joke-born laughter now their sides did 
pant. 
So that the shepherd soon had many sheep. 
Whom he did bravely shear, himself to keep. 



52. 
And as with fools success for merit passes. 

His followers increased day by day ; 
By swindling tricks he caught the thoughtless 
masses. 

And made them handsomely walk up and pay ; 
He formed a corps of hallelujah lasses. 

Which Amazonians owned his gentle sway. 
And cads and loafers, hating labour. 
Were set to guard the leader^s modern Tabor. 
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53. 
At once he went in for heroic measures ; 

To save this wicked world from just damnation. 
From longings for forbidden sinful pleasures. 

Mankind must well be purged by salivation ; 
To do this fully, first sweat out their treasures. 

And bring them to a state of abnegation. 
Which shall in all things make them willing 

tools. 
In fact, reduce them to a set of fools. 

54. 
He also went in for commercial specs. 

And set up wordly managed shops, a store ; 
His more devout adherents of each sex. 

Soon prospered, and acquired wealth galore. 
For armies are accustomed to annex. 

And pious chiefs are therein to the fore ; 
A fine example was by Cromwell set. 
And much improved by Pious Billy yet. 



And so he prospered greatly, and waxed fat. 

All things prove good to those who fear the 
Lord ; 

And getting proud did not remember that 

The bawd had thrown the drowning wretch the 
board. 

On which he safely through the tempest sat ; 
To slight her now, he thought he could afibrd, 

The widow also being somewhat passee. 

He basely thought, of her he had had assez. 



I 
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56. 
All tbrough the middle ages monks and friars 

Were always hostile, order against order ; 
Politely calling one another liars. 

And thieves, bent on marauding o^er the border; 
The mutual curses abbots launched Against priors. 

Made work for every monachal recorder ; 
But when the world attacked conventual right. 
They all combined, the common foe to fight. 

57. 
And thus two women, by the same deceiver 

Betrayed, though furious rivals heretofore. 
And tantalized by jealousy^s hot fever. 

In icy friendship join their feelings sore. 
Make of their common wrongs a double lever, 

To lift him off his feet, and throw him o^er ; 
The bawd and widow, o'ev a lengthened booze. 
Combined to cook this faithless parson^ s goose. 

58. 
The bawd, who held the purse, and so controlled 

The parson, who, though well off, burst with 
greed. 
Sent him a postcard, saying, ^^ Come and hold 

A meeting on my lawn, then have a feed ; 
And bring with you your biggest drum, Pm told 

It helps the propagation of our creed ; 
And I expect a lot of awful sinners, 
To gobble up your words before their dinners.^ 



a 



59. 
The chief then came and brought his biggest drum. 
He also brought his hallelujah girls ; 
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They roared their songs, he spouted forth his hum, 
The lasses gave their tambourines mad twirls. 

And had contortions, hideous and rum. 

And shook their tresses, like the furies* curls. 

Then all the lads and girls retired to pray ; 

If any more they did, I cannot say. 

60. 
The parson with the ladies went to dine ; 

For fear of wet the drum was brought indoors ; 
But while the saint was sitting o^er his wine. 

The women schemed to wipe oflf ancient scores ; 
They hid away the drum, and laid their mine. 

By substituting one bought at a store. 
One of its sides was loose and formed a cover j 
Within, the drum was lined with tin all over. 

61. 
By coaxing, and a little gentle teasing. 

The parson, being screwed, could scarce resist ; 
They tempted him to try if he, by squeezing, 

Could double up his body in the kist ; 
As soon as he was in, the women, seizing 

The lid, shut in the salivationist. 
Who, when he found himself entrapped. 
First laughed, then swore a bit, then howled and 
rapped. 

62. 
A butcher^s cart was at the back door waiting. 

The drum was placed in it without delay ; 
The driver hurried, without halt or baiting. 

Up to a cliflf, which overhung a bay, 
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And thence, most horrible it is narrating. 

He flung the drum and its contents away. 
Now lying at the bottom of the ocean. 
It still remains the cause of much commotion. 

63. 
And when you hear the billows* horrid howling. 

And see the waves with hissing foam all wroth. 
Your ear hears the reverberated growling. 

Your eye beholds the maniac^s mouth-spewn 
froth. 
The limpid sea disturbing and befouling. 

Because the drum-enclosed, gigantic moth. 
Is vainly trying to return on earth — 
Leave him for ever in his watery berth ! 





MOTTOES. 




i 
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TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 

AKE all things^ that annoy us mortals^ 
coolly ; 
Such is an old philosopher's advice. 
When either wife or children are unruly. 
It's best to keep your temper well in ice ; 
When rates and taxes are assessed unduly. 

The tradesman charges a most monstrous price : 
Pay, pay, pay the unconscionable deceiver. 
For what would be the good of bilious fever ? 





THE ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 

OU know whence came the Order of the 
Garter, 
And Honi soit qui mal y pense ! I 
say. 

Spain has its Golden Fleece ; but from what quarter 
That came, do not ask my chaste muse, I pray ; 
But look for it in Bayle, that arch imparter 
* Of knowledge, curious and out of the way. 
This much, the Order of the Golden Fleece 
Boasts of a higher origin than knees. 
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SCOTTISH TERMS. 




«^ 



CANNOT say I dote on Scotland's 
tongue. 
For it is harsh, uncouth, and bar- 
barous. 
And little fitted for idyllic song, 

Though Ramsay, Burns, and Scott enrapture us ; 
And yet there are, these savage sounds among. 

Some that are pleasant and harmonious ; 
And terms like bonnie lassie, winsome leddy. 
Make my misliking of it much less steady. 




AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES. 

IHE world is only helped on by great 
doers. 
And they have always been indiffe- 
rent speakers ; 
Those men that are coy Nature's ardent wooers. 

Of philosbphic truths untiring seekers, 
That of proud Science are the bold pursuers. 
Do seldom tarry over brimming beakers. 
And never try how far our patience reaches. 
By making dreary after-dinner speeches. 
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2. 

The sting is in the tail: so comes the trouble 
When dinner^s over, and removed the cloth ; 

Then spouters rise and blow their soap and bubble. 
Bom out of froth, dissolving into froth. 

Then we are dragged through fields of verbal 
stubble, 
A patchwork tissue, full of dust and moth ; 

How painful is the hem ! and hah ! and stammer. 

But yet, how bold the disregard of grammar 1 



NOVEL-WRITING. 

make a novel : Firstly, take a hero. 
And then proceed as I shall fully 
show. 
In heart make him a Titus or a Nero, 
In manners grand, in figure quite a beau; 
Then run him up, to run him down to zero. 

By killing him at last, or greater woe 
Reserve for him, by giving him for life 
The heroine of your romance to wife. 
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ELEGIAC VERSE. 

[EN say dactylic hexameters cannot be 
written in English ; 
Well, I here make the attempt, yea, in 
pentameter too. 
Easily verse in this metre is written, but metrical 

juggling 
Seemeth a pitiful art, useless as dancing on ropes. 




GERMAN TYPE. 

ERMANS, so tamely submitting to 
gagging and drilling imperial. 
Taught to abominate France, Frenchified 
manners and ways. 
Driven by newspaper scribes to be angry with 

Frenchmen for nothing. 
Why then surrender for theirs Germany^s classical 
type ? 






CIGARS. 

1. 

H, blest Havannah, mind-iUuming taper. 
Far better than all perfume is thy 
smoke ! 
Avaunt, vile ti^sh, thou cigarette of 
paper ! 
On thee the scorn of Raleigh I invoke. 
And may the fetid and empoisoned vapour 

Of cabbage leaves botanic forgers choke ! 
And the excise reduce the monstrous duty, 
Which robs us of the weed in genuine beauty ! 

2. 

Among all nations thou shalt e'er be glorified. 
In spite of prejudice and vile abuse ; 

Though ladies of thy curls of smoke be horrified. 
And peevish pedants thy delights refuse. 

And deem thee hellish smoke corporified. 
And as the cause of ev^ry ill accuse ; 

In spite of grumblers, knaves and fools and croakers. 

The only true cosmopolites are smokers. 

3. 

Then, thanks to thy most glorious weed, Havannah, 
Confusion to all those that thee revile ! 

And while those worthy of thee with thy manna 
And Byron's thoughts the pleasing hour beguile, 
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May muflfs take grael^ and pore o'er Hannah 

Moore's rhymes, write in the milk-and-water style ; 
As milk and pap are good for tender sucklings. 
Thus senseless rhymes and tracts for mental 
ducklings ! 




ANTIQUARIES. 




1. 

F some Arabian it has been related — 
Those clever folk live always far away. 
Just like the patients whose complaints 
are stated 

To have been cured by pills of Howlaway — 
Of him it^s said, that once he indicated 

Th^ appearance of some camel, gone astray. 
It's being lame, half-blind, of teeth bereft. 
But by the marks it on its path had left. 



2. 

Now this was clever ; but our antiquarians 
Beat all this hollow by a longish chalk. 

And folk, not of their guild, in fact barbarians. 
Had better not attempt to join their talk, 

For they are all most grim quodlibetarians. 
And pounce on you, as on a dove the hawk. 

If you would argue, they will try to floor you ; 

If ignorant, they with their slang will bore you. 



3. 
A potlid, in some Irish dunghill found. 

They prove to you to be a Celtic shield ; 
A potsherd, turned up in Phoenician ground, 

A milestone, buried in a Eoman field ; 
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A spearhead in a Scandinavian mound^ 

Must sure a book, at least a '' Paper ^^ yield : 
And as accounts are cooked by bank directors. 
So systems by these learned dust-collectors. 



SOCIETY. 

HIS is an age of flatness, dull and dreary. 
Society is like a washed-out chintz. 
Which scandal renders somewhat foul 
and smeary ; 
And yet without its malice, lies and hints, 
E^en fashion^s children would at last grow weary 

Of looking at the faded cotton prints, 
To which respectability subdues 
Our uncontrolled imagination's hues. 






HELVETIA. 




PROEM. 




ONDROUS tales of ancient time, 
^M Beauties of a favoured clime ; 
f] Regions which the goddess Fame 
!J5^S Knoweth but by Freedom^s name ; 
Heroes, though asleep in death. 
Sending forth a quickening breath ; 
Noble deeds, that through all ages 
Form the pride of hist^ry^s pages ; 
Maidens, mouldering in their graves. 
By the memory of their beauty. 
And fulfilment of their duty. 
Making us yet loving slaves — 
These the subjects of my lays. 
Founded on Helvetian themes ; 
What of Fancy therein plays, 
What of Beauty therein gleams. 
Is the Alpine breezes' blow. 
Is the Alpine roses^ glow. 





SWITZERLAND'S GREATNESS. 




1. 
OME years had passed, since from the 
distant north. 
Across the stormy German Ocean's 
foam. 
The Cimbrian tribes had boldly issued forth. 

To seek far south a new and sunnier home ; 
Since far from their mysterious fatherland, 
Of all that wandering Scandinavian race 
Two chieftains, with their lion-hearted band. 
Had in Helvetia fix^d their resting-place, 

2. 

And calmly settled round the Forest Lake, 

In smiling valleys and on Alpine meads. 
Where now the martial songs the echoes wake. 

And northern skalds recount the valiant deeds. 
That made throughout Europa's farthest regions 

The Scandinavian name with awe resound. 
That struck wild terror into Roman legions. 

And rose triumphant o'er the battle-ground. 

3. 

And now the Genius of the Forest Counties, 
The chosen home of hearts sincere and brave. 

Most richly blest with nature's charms and bounties. 
That ne'er were meant for tyrant or for slave. 
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ELuravished in the seer^s mystic trance. 
Beheld the future greatness of his race, 

j^nd casting forward his prophetic glance. 
He thus revealed it with transfigured face : 

4. 
Helvetia ! to my mental sight unfolded, 

I view thy glory in a coming age ; 
Thy mountains round to giant statues moulded 

Of heroes gracing thy historic page. 
In a Valhalla raised by sons of Titan, 

Its walls so pure, the brightest marble yields 
In whiteness to their snow, from which there 
lighten, 

liike trophies hung aloft, thy glacier shields. 

5. 

As thy majestic, mighty rivers roll 

Down from the Alpine mountain's snowy crest. 
In blessing rich, away to either pole. 

And far towards the longing East and West, 
Thus shall the stream of Freedom have its source 

Within thy borders, thou Helvetian land ! 
And pour with silent, but triumphant course. 

Its quicVning waters to the farthest strand. 

6. 
Thou, Freedom^s earliest home, shalt e'er be free. 

And tyranny in vain assail thy gates. 
For true and valiant hearts shall dwell in thee. 

And brave the power of imperial states. 
Not by unrighteous conquest shall thy name 

Be stamped upon unwilling nations round : 
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In patriotic valour shall thy fame, 

Thy safety and thy greatness e'er be found. 

7. 
While mightier realms and wider-spreading lands 

Are overrun by wild and foreign hordes, 
And sceptres wielded by usurping hands. 

And kingdoms quail beneath inhuman lords, 
No hostile foot shall desecrate thy soil, 

No conquering race upon thy rhoun tains dwell. 
No foe thy fair and happy homesteads spoil. 

Nor enter Europe's rocky citadel ! 

•8- 
Thy sons shall be endowed with strength and 

daring. 

To conquer many an overwhelming host ; 
Before thy peasant warriors' martial bearing 

Proud chivalry shall prove an empty boast. 
And in thy nation's poesy of deeds 

Thy history shall swell the epic flood ; 
Thy feats be written, not with ink and reeds. 

But with thy patriotic swords and blood. 

9. 
In truth, thy sons shall be as lions sleeping. 

Whom to awake is but a fool's intent ; 
Whom to provoke shall be like madly leaping 

Into their dens, on self-destruction bent. 
But evermore thy vales and mountains free 

Shall be the exile's safe asylum home ; 
The fugitive from despot's tyranny. 

When once received by thee, shall cease to roam. 
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10. 
But greater fame than from thy valour even, 

By intellectual greatness thou shalt gain ; 
To thee inventive genius shall be given. 

And learning prove thee to be Europe^s brain ; 
As civil and religious freedom^s light 

Shall over thy horizon first appear, 
"When Europe issues from its mental night, 

Pure Taste shall in thee find its pidneer. 

11. 
And. on thy blessed soU there shall be born 
The foremost champion of a purer faith, 
A^nd light the torch, that shall the souls that mourn 

In darkness then, in heavenly radiance bathe ; ' 
In him there shall be found the warrior^s daring 

.United with the teacher's burning zeal; 
In battle his disciples' dangers sharing. 

His doctrine with his life-blood he shall seal. 

12. 

Thy daughters shall nor seek, nor win regards, 

But such as %o their sex are freely granted 
By Nature's and Propriety's awards. 

The virtues in their gentle souls implanted : 
Their modesty— that peerless zone of grace. 

That heightens every charm of form and mind — 
Their pure devoted hearts, shall fix their place 

Amidst the chosen ranks of womankind. 

13. 
Thus spoke the Genius ; with responsive Amen 
The leaves did rustle in the Book of Time, 
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And from the Lake of Constance to the Leman 
The echoes answered with tempestuous chime. 

Now chivabous and gentle deeds the stbry 
Of Switzerland with their renown invest ; 

A thousand monuments to names of glory 
The prophecy's fulfilment now attest ! 




THE DELIVERANCE OF SWITZERLAND. 



I. 



1. 
ELVETIA wept in sadness, 

And freedom mourned in chains ; 
The tyrants in their madness. 
Bereft of heart and brains. 
Dreamt that for ever broken . 

That spirit once so bold. 
Because no outward token 
Of its existence told. - 




2. 

But oft beneath the ashes 

The living spark doth hide. 
And suddenly it flashes 

Forth into flaming pride : 
Thus, midst a race true-hearted 

The struggle to be free. 
Delayed though oft and thwarted. 

Will end in victory. 

3. 

And thus amidst the scions 

Of Scandinavians race. 
Of Cimbrian northern lions. 

That left a lasting trace 
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Within Helvetians regions. 
Whose weapons did confound 

The vet' ran Roman legions 
On many a battle-ground, 

4. 
There rose a mighty feeling. 

That now the time had come 
To set the tocsin pealing, 

Which had so long been dumb, 
To shake off the oppressors. 

The tyrants' schemes to foil. 
To be the true possessors 

Of their Helvetian soil. 

5. 

Within their fortress towers 

The alien masters dwelt. 
And made their lawless powers 

By wanton misdeeds felt } 
Three tyrants^ now were vying 

Helvetia's heart to crush, 
When from its depth came flying 

Revenge with fiery rush. 

C. 

For 'gainst the three enslavers 
Three patriots^ now arose. 

To be their country's savers 
From past and future woes ; 



^ Gessler, Landenberg, and Wolfenschiess. 
^ See p. 132. 
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They saw its great heart bleeding, 

By shame and anguish torn ; 
They heard the groans proceeding. 

From just resentment born : 

7. 
Are we Switzers bom for slavery ? 
Shall our daughters still a tyrant's lust ? 
Shall we bow to lordly knavery. 
Starve midst wealth upon a beggar's crust ? 
Shall we let our ancient weapons rust. 
Put to shame our ancient bravery ? 
Truly, none deserveth to be free 
But the man who dareth so to be ! 
And no tyrant ever forged a chain 
Strong enough a people to restrain. 
Obstinate their freedom to regain ! 



II. 



1. 

It is night, but through its shades 

Shineth many a brilliant star. 
Over forests, towns and glades. 

Over vales and mountains far ; 
But a star shall now arise 

Over Griitli's mountain lawn. 
None such is there in the skies. 
None with it in splendour vies. 
As it greeteth human eyes. 

Heralding a glorious dawn. 
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2. 

For there shall arise this night 

Freedom^s deathless moming-star. 
Guiding heroes with its light 

To Swiss freedom's holy war. 
By the sound of Uri's horn. 

By the flames of beacon lights, 
Oaths, by tyrants falsely sworn. 
Shall become a nation's scorn, 
Lying parchments shall be torn. 

That betrayed a nation's rights. 

3. 
See, across the silver paths 

Of Lucema's stormy sea, 
Oji towards the Griitli's raths. 

Three boats gliding silently. 
They Helvetia's fortune bear. 

On their planks so small and frail — 
Waves be calm, and winds be fair. 
To the men who nobly dare 
Save a nation from despair. 

Lest their glorious mission fail ! 

4. 
Soon the boats attain the shore, 

Out of them the champions leap. 
Whom the Swiss for evermore 

In their fond remembrance keep. 
And record in song and art : 

There is Arnold an der Halden, 
Werner Staufiacher, with hand and heart, 
Walter Fiirst eke takes his part, — 
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With such champions, who shall thwart , 
Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden ? 

5. 
Thus have met on Griitli^s field, 

To achieve a mighty work. 
Patriots who will never yield. 

Hearts where no deceptions lurk ; 
They engage with upheld hand 

Answering to their country^s call, 
By each other e^er to stand. 
Till released their fatherland 
From the Austrian lords^ command, 
, '' All for One, and One for All ! '^ 

6. 
While these words were scarcely spoken. 

Yet the champions^ voices rang, 
At their feet the earth was broken. 

Out of it three fountains sprang : 
Witnesses of holy rite. 

Promises of bright success. 
Types of streams of mental light. 
Flowing from Helvetian height. 
Onwards with resistless might, 

Europe^s furthest lands to bless. 





THE BATTLE OP SEMPACH. 



1385. 




1. 
EASANTS fourteen hundred 
Stood on Sempach^s field ; 
Austria^s knighthood wondered. 
Why they did not yield. 



2. 

For that knighthood numbered 
More than thousands four. 

And the plain was cumbered 
With their war-train's store. 

3. 
Hundred sixty seven 

Lords of Church and State 
Had their promise given. 

Urged by fear and hate, 



4. 
To unite their forces 

With Duke Leopold, 
To bring men and horses 

'Gainst the Switzers bold. 
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5. 

Who would not be harried, 
Bound in foreign ties ; 

When the plot miscarried, 
Soleure to surprise. 

6. 

'Gainst the fourteen hundred 
Now the Austrian lords 

On their war-steeds thundered. 
Wielding, spears and swords. 

7. 
But the Duke, all burning 

To begin the fight, 
To his horsemen turning, 

Bade them to alight. 

8. 
For the ground, zigzagging. 

Foiled his cavalry ; 
Far behind yet lagging 

Was his infantry. 

9. 
Now the knights, dismounted. 

Wall of steel to view. 
Thousands four they counted, 

^Gainst the Switzers few. 

10. 
Yet the band advances 

Of the dauntless Swiss ; 
But the Austrian lances 

Form a chevaux-de-frise. 
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11. 

And in vain endeavour 
This long human wall. 

Iron-clad, to sever, 
Sixty patriots fall, 

12. 
In the strife heroic ; 

But with eagerness. 
With a courage stoic. 

Others forward press. 

13. 

Now the wall of iron 
'Ginneth to expand. 

Slowly to environ 
The devoted band. 

14. 
Whose annihilation 

Seemed by Fate prepared, 
When an exclamation 

O^er the din was heard : 

15. 
" Wife and child I leave you. 

Brave confederates all ; 
Op'nings I will cleave you 

Through the iron wall ! ^^ 

16. 
As with voice of thunder 

He pronounced these words, 
He the ranks did sunder 

Gf the Austrian lords. 
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17. 

For as he advances 
He his arms divides. 

Seven of the lances 
In his breast he hides. 

18. 
Adits two are driven 

Thus into the mass : 
Through the steel- wall riven 

His companions pass. 

19. 
Fame be his unblighted 

That performed this deed : 
Arnold Struthan, knighted 

Chief of Winkelried ! 

20. 
Then with force Titanic 

Morning-stars were swung ; 
Universal panic 

Seized the knightly throng. 

21. 
Fiercely raged the battle, 

Loud were cry and wail ; 
Blows like hail did rattle 

On the coats of mail. 

22. 
, Hundreds of the flower 

Of proud chivalry 
Fell beneath the power 

Of the peasantry. 
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23. 
Nought did ponderous armour 

Now avail the knight ; 
Freely moved the farmer, 

Clad in garments light. 

24. 
Fearful was the slaughter 

Of the Austrian foe. 
Noble blood like water 

On that day did flow. 

25. 
Many a knight was hurried 

Down to Sempach^s mere. 
Deep down to be buried 

In his iron gear. 

26. 
And among those lying 

Dead on SempacVs wold, 
Trod on by the flying. 

Was Duke Leopold. 

27. 

Austria^s phalanx shattered. 
Quickly closed the fight, 

O^er the meadows scattered, 
They but thought of flight. 

28. 
But the squires, on seeing 

That the day was lost. 
That their lords were fleeing 

From the peasant host. 
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29. 
Rode off on the horses. 

Left within their care, 
Heedless of the curses 

Borne upon the air. 

30. 
Thus was Austria routed. 

Foiled on Sempach's mead ; 
And the Switzers shouted : 

" Thanks to Winkelried ! " 





SPRING. 




HE Queen of Spring, with all her train. 
Returns again to mount and plain ; 
And as the knight with daring lance. 
Opes the enchanted castle^s gate. 
Recalls to life the forms that late 5 

Were sleeping in a magic trance, 
The vernal goddess wields her wand. 
And yielding to the soft command. 
Old Winter^s fastest strongholds fall. 
And soon, instead of icy wall, 10 

A flowering hedge surrounds the land. 
And trees grow into leafy towers. 
And budding shrubs to foliaged bowers. 
The boughs, where late the snowflakes rested. 
Are now by living blossoms crested, 15 

And nature^s shroud, by spring withdrawn. 
Reveals again the velvet lawn. 
The giant, that in winter^s sleep, 
Did rest in icy cavern deep, 
The river, born from Alpine snow, 20 

Whose tide shall to the ocean flow, 
Now bursts, with far-heard voice of thunder. 
The crystal grotto's gates asunder. 
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And rushes forth, the glacier^s child, 

Alike its parent, grand and wild. 25 

And while the queen doth thus array 
The earth in bridal garments gay, 
There fills the air the joyous strain 
Of Nature^s bards, that swell her train. 
The tempest^s roar, erst loud and sharp, 30 
Becomes a soft -^olian harp ; 
The brook, in ice no longer bound. 
Buns purling o^er the pebbly ground ; 
Cascades, by winter petrified. 

And into crystal columns changed, S5 

Each leaning Against the mountain's side, 

All round the lake in circle ranged, 
As if they once had borne a dome. 
Overspreading high the Naiads' home. 
Are ti^rned again to gushing streams, 40 

Like fluttering bands with colours dyed. 
When in the spray the solar beams. 

Do into seven hues divide. 
Their splash that sounds like music clear. 
In nightly stillness strikes the ear. , 45 

But voices, more harmonious still. 
The land with joyous greeting fill ; 
And as we read in tales of yore. 
That Memnon on th' Egyptian shore. 
Whene'er the beams of rising sun 50 

Upon his placid features shone. 
Was wont to greet with tuneful lay 
The coming of the God of Day, 
Thus, as the sun ascends the skies. 
The birds from tree and thicket rise, 55 

And to the Alpine mead again 
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Proceeds the herds' and herdsmen's train ; 

The cattle bells' idyllic ring, 

The Alpine horn's sonorous tone, 

Attend unto her fairest throne, 60 

Helvetian soil, the Queen of Spring. 



s^ 
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THE MAID OF INTERLACHEN. 



1. 



^ 




HE liquid crystal glasses. 

The lakes of Brienz and Thun, 
Reflect the Alpine masses 
Beneath a placid moon ; 
Their shadows partly biding 
Athwart each silver face, 
As when a maid is hiding 
Behind a veil of lace. 



2. 

There^s stillness round, no token 

Of sorrow or of strife ; 
And when this calm is broken, 

They're sounds of peaceful life : 
The brooklet's tuneful splashing. 

The bells of grazing herds. 
The wavelets' gentle dashing, 

The songs of am'rous birds. 



3. 
The breezes softly sighing 

Amidst that dusky line, 
Around the valley lying ; 

The woods of fragrant pine, 
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That form a harp -^olian, 
Attuned by nature's hand. 

And yield a sound violian, 
A diapason grand. 

4. 
Between the lakes outspreadingi 

The loveliest landscape see : 
Gigantic trees are shading 

Sweet Interlachen's lea. 
And homesteads all embower^ 

In blooming orchards si 
And gardens richly flowerc 

Descend to either strai 

5. I 
Think of this scene entrajncing. 

This landscape fair and calm ; 
Each joy it seems enhancing. 

For ev'ry grief a balm. 
Yet even here affliction 

Has entered with its woe. 
Oh ! must we deem a fiction 

AH happiness below ? 

6. ' 

Yea, human hearts to gladden 

All nature may unite, 
Yet peevish man will sadden 

The life she made so bright. 
And though her love be ample 

His whole heart to enrich. 
Within her grandest temple 

He rears an idol's niche. 
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7. 
See, in this landscape frowneth 

A convent^s gloomy pile. 
Where superstition drowneth , 

Each joyous word and smile; 
Where youthful hearts do languish 

In hopeless, vain despair ; 
Where wasting, life-long anguish 

Destroys the young and fair. 

8. 
Now in the convent garden 

A lovely maid appears ; 
Escaped from cruel warden 

Whose prying step she fears, 
She seeks the densest arbour. 

Some fearful woe to hide ; 
And in that sheltered harbour 

Her grief subdues her pride. 

9. 
For she^s a maid commanding. 

Of lofty form and mien— 
If in a throne-room standing 

She^d seem a very queen. • 
Dark glossy tresses cluster 

Around her noble brow. 
And with a wondrous lustre 

Her eyes her face endow. 

10. 
Her lips to kisses tended. 
And o'er the lip above, 

L 
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Formed like the bow unbended 

Of Cupid, God of Love, 
Was seen that gloaming shady. 

That fleecy down so warm. 
Which to the dark-hued lady 

Gives a peculiar charm. 

11. 

And now the maid falls musing. 

And sighs, her grief to soothe : 
*^ It^s thus, alas ! 'Fm losing 

The happiness of youth; 
My anxious heart is tortured 

With bodings full of dread. 
The blissful hopes I nurtured. 

And lovers delights are dead. 

12. 
'^ AH joy from me has vanished, 

All sweet consoling thought ! 
And even hope is banished, 

Since fate such woe has wrought ! 
Nevermore bright dreams of gladness 

I weave on fancy^s loom ; 
But days and nights of sadness 

Seem my allotted doom ! 

13. 
^^ I hoped, deluded maiden ! 

To stroll at eventide 
Through gardens perfume-laden. 

My dearest at my side ; 
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To rest where leafy bowers* 
Overarching branches meet, 

And gathering blooming flowers 
To scent' their fragrance sweet ! 

14. 
/^ With mockery satanic. 

Which my young heart appals, 
By a behest tyrannic 

Confined within these walls, 
Fm bidden to be grateful. 

To bless this holy ground — 
Alas, how grim and hateful 

The chains with which Fm bound ! 

15. 

*^ Now that the convent closes 

Me round with gloomy shade. 
To lilies here the roses 

Upon my cheeks must fade ; 
The richly-flowing tresses, 

A woman^s joy and pride, 
He loaded with caresses. 

Must now be put aside ! 

16. 
^^ But why should I surrender. 

Submit a will-less slave ? 
I'll be my own defender, 

For Fortune helps the brave ! 
The thoughts are free as breezes. 

The feelings free as light, 
And nature^s law releases 

From man^s tyrannic might. 
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17. 
'^ The love alone of heaven 

Should in this bosom dwell ? 
Yet vainly I have striven 

My rebel thoughts to quell. 
My path no flame should lighten, 

Not coming from above ? 
And yet my eyes do brighten. 

When thinking of his love. 

18. 
'' When at the altar kneeling. 

Shall I pronounce the vow ? 
My heart's most glowing feeling, 

My love I will avow ; 
Refuse the declaration 

To be but Heaven's bride ; 
Brave human condemnation. 

And priestly wrath abide \" 

19. 
The church is decked with flowers. 

The altorr gay with Kghts ; 
The bells ring in the towers. 

The open door invites ; 
The organ's full-toned pealing. 

The hymns sung by the choir. 
The congregation kneeling. 

With holy thoughts inspire. 

20. 
It is the exaltation 

Of priestly pow'r and pride. 
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The cruel consecration 

Of an unwilling bride— 
A bride ecclesiastic 

Revolting at her doom. 
Whose bridegroom is fantastic, 

Her bridal-bed the tomb. 

21. 
The maid stands at the altar, 

A destined sacrifice ; 
But she will never falter. 

Nor yield to priest^s device. 
For in her noble bearing, 

In her undaunted eye. 
There is resolve, declaring 

She will the Church defy. 

22. 

She to the priest demanding : 

^^ Wilt thou the world resign ? '' 
Replies, with voice commanding : 

^^ Such choice will ne^er be mine ! 
My heart feels no vocation 

To lead a cloister^ life. 
But hope and inclination 

To be my Henry^s wife.^^ 

23. 

Then all those present uttered 

A groan of pious dread ; 
The baffled abbess muttered 

A curse upon her head. 
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If thus the maid did sever 
The bonds of priestly snare. 

The Church would lose for ever 
Her heritage so fair ! 

24. 
The priest, in rabid wonder 

At what he heard and saw. 
With furious voice did thunder 

• Forl^ his anathema. 
But though his eye was flashing, *" 

Impotent were his words — 
Upon the pavement clashing 
Resounded knightly swords. 

25. 
And knights, the aisle up dashing. 

Stand round the maid to guard ; 
And Henry^s sword is flashing. 

His visor is unbarred : 
^' Stand back, false-hearted friars. 

The maiden goes hence free ! 
Nor abbesses, nor priors. 

Shall e'er her jailors be ! '^ 

26. 
But while the Church, thus thwarted. 

Her fervent curse bestowed. 
All witnesses, true-hearted. 

Their satisfaction showed. 
The lovers, re-united. 

Went forth in silent joy ; 
Their former woes requited 

By bliss without alloy. 
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27. 

All honour to the maiden 

Who dared, in that dark day, 
By priestly fetter laden. 

And superstition's sway, 
To claim the freedom granted 

By nature's own decree. 
To shield the love implanted 

'Gainst human tyranny. 
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THE SWITZER'S ADDRESS TO THE 
KING OP PRUSSIA, 

ON HIS THREATENED INVASION OF SWITZERLAND. 



1. 

AST thou, king, forgot the story 
Of the past Helvetian wars ? 
Or has Time obscured the glory 
Of the Switzers^ morning stars ? 
Dost thou dream, the swords are rusty. 

Which oppressors used to fear ? 
Though their blades be dim and dusty, 
Foemen^s blood will wipe them clear. 




2. 

Do for thee historic pages 

But in vain strive to record 
Warnings, graven for all ages, 

With the patriot^ s conquering sword ? 
On our rocks the fate is written 

The invaders run to meet : 
As of yore, they shall be smitten 

With disgrace and dire defeat. 



3. 
What avails thine army^s vastness, 
Oi* thy diplomatic art, 
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Tried against the mountain fastness 
Or against the unflinching heart ? 

For the rocky bastion shaketh 
Never at the cannon's roar. 

And the Switzer never breaketh 
Treacherously the oath he swore. 

4. 
Think not that the crouching minion 

Be the type of Alpine man. 
For he bows not to dominion, 

Which a stranger's swords maintain. 
Freedom's spirit spreads his pinion 

O'er Helvetian mount and plain 3 
And the hirelings sent to slaughter 

Patriots he can't enslave. 
Meets Swiss freedom's vindicator. 
E'en in every Switzer' s daughter. 
And shall find beneath the water 

Of our lakes a fameless grave. 
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THE MOUNTAIN FUNERAL. 




IGH upon the mountain heath. 
Where the fragrant air you breathe 
Prom the neighbouring tannen wood. 
Once a humble cottage stood ; 

From its outhouse shone a light, 5 

Shone out sadly, day and night, 

Since three morns ago a flame. 

Which, for many years of woe. 

In a human breast did glow. 

Evermore extinct became : 10 

For the cotter's wife is dead. 

And the mother is no more. 

Many a long year she was laid 

On a bed of sickness sore. 

Yet of late she seemed to show 15 

Health's returning strength and glow ; - 

Then the husband forth would lead 

Her, through scented wood and mead. 

Hopeful that kind fate would spare 

Her to him yet many a year. 20 






Thus she had gone forth one day. 
Full of hope herself and gay. 
But the next day's morning sun 
Found her gentle spirit gone. 
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And her husband saw and wept. 25 

To his children's room he stept : 
'' See, your mother's room is bright 
With the Holy Virgin's light. 
And your mother at her feet 
Weaves herself her heav'nly dress." 30 
Then the children 'gan to greet. 
Knowing they were motherless. 

Neighbours came to ^ress the dOad 

For her everlasting bed ; 

At her head the lamp they place, 35 

The departed had in former days 

Fed with pious care, to shine 

On the sweet Madonna's shrine. 

In the house no fire was made. 

But the bedding of the dead, 40 

Carried out into the croft. 

Being burnt, sent flames aloft. 

Such the Alpine custom still. 

Relic of the Woden fire. 

To make sure of Hel's good will, 45 

Flamed this sacrificial pyre. 

From the sawmill boards they send 

To construct a coffin plain. 

And the father works amain. 

While the children sadly lend 50 

Little helpings, as they can. 

For their mother's pinewood bed. 

On the lid the widowed man 

Paints a cross, in colour red : 

Sorrows past the cross declares, 55 

Hopes to come the red infers. 
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In the days of Mary's life. 

When the working day was gone. 

He would say unto his wife : 

" Mary, now my work is done/' 60 

Still to keep this custom sweet. 

Now the cofBn was complete. 

He said to the sleeping one : 

'^ Mary, now my work is done/' 

On her pale and gentle face, 65 

Dwelt serene and peaceful grace ; 

Not the woman, worn with care. 

As of late she looked, but fair 

As in days of health and youth. 

When her cheeks were fresh and smooth ; 

And she seemed to sleep, and smile 71 

As she used to do erewhile. 

When she heard her husband say : 

^' Now my work is done to-day." 



In her hands, crossed on her breast, 75 

Lies a twig of juniper. 

In those hands, whose looks attest 

Painful toil and little rest. 

Through the labours of the year. 

Now released from all she slept, 80 

And the husband loudly wept. 

Ere the day of burial comes. 

Friends, from near and distant homes, 

Eeach the cottage late at night. 

To depart with morning light 85 

With their mournful burden, bound 

For the distant burial-ground. 
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Now the loved remains are laid 

In their fragrant pinewood bed. 

On her features calm the bright 90 

Moon does once more shed her light. 

And the weeping husband says : 

'' Kiss her once more with thy rays. 

Her, who lit up all my days. 

But, alas, will never see, 95 

Thee again, or lonely me ! " 

Scarcely does the dawn appear. 

When the mourners no more tarry, 

But take up their burden drear, 

And the coflBn light they carry; 100 

As they bear it gently, slowly, 

Through the forest^s fragrant hall. 

All the stately trees bend lowly, 

Dropping blossoms on the pall ; 

All the friendly birds attend, 105 

Prom the hillsides' furthest verge, 

And their voices softly blend. 

Singing her funereal dirge. 

Miles away the churchyard lies. 

High the sun is in the skies 110 

Ere the mourners reach the porch 

Of the humble village church. 

In the moss-grown tower the bell 

Tolls the grief-enhancing knell ; 

Stolidly the parson doles 115 

Comfort stale, that ne'er consoles ; 

Then the cofBn is consigned 

To its final resting-place, 
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And the mouitner^s tears, confined 

In his heart, now run apace. 120 

Thus the 'funeral does end. 

Friends their steps now homeward wend; 

But the husband cannot leave 

Quite so soon the sacred spot ; 

He remains to weep and grieve 125 

Over his forlorn, sad lot \ 

In the soft and humid ground 

Of the monumental mound 

Seeds he drops, and says : ^^ Descend, 

Through your roots she^ll greetings send, 

I shall feel Vm not apart ' 131 

From my dearest treasure's heart/' 

•r 

With many a tear he leaves the spot. 
To seek his distant mountain cot. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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WATERLOO. 




say that Europe was by Waterloo 
Made free, is saying what was never true : 
It brought to nations back again 
Their kicked-out kings, to forge anew 
The lying charter, and the despot^s chain ; 5 

Brought back the sneaking priests, to spew 
Forth servile doctrines, in the loyal strain. 

Napoleon, Europe^s liberator 
From priestly cheat, and royal traitor. 
He roused the European mind 10 

From slavish torpor; but mankind. 
By ages of oppression, cowards all. 
Responded feebly to the hero's call. 
He sent their tyrants to the devil. 
But nations, trained in slavery, 15 

Rise not at once to freedom's level. 
And still they bent the slavish knee 
To Grace of God, and Right Divine, 
And listened to their late oppressors' whine — [SO 
Oh fight for us, whom God has made your masters. 
And set us on our thrones again. 
And we will put no end of plasters 
Upon your sores, to ease your every pain. 
The nations listened to these words. 
Demanded rifles, bullets, swords, 25 
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And England^s ruler, gorged with blood. 

Tool of the Silken Stocking, filled with mud. 

Did waste his subjects' hard earned gold 

On hired assassins, foreign tyrants to uphold ; 

Nay, myriads of Englishmen, 30 

He snatched from country, home and ken, 

By patriotic sentiment's pretence. 

Or by the press-gang's hellish violence. 

To perish in the bloody battle, 

Or die, like fiercely slaughtered cattle, 35 

Amidst the horrors of the cockpit den, 

Or rot upon the poison steaming fen. 

And why this waste of blood and treasure, 

Wrought by a raving maniac sot. 

Who mixed the blood, he from the nation wrung, 40 

With unctuous slaver from his canting tongue. 

And passed his life in ease and pleasure. 

While honest counsellor and patriot 

In noisome gaols were left to rot ? 

Why all these follies, butcherings, 45 

But to assert the Right Divine of Kings, 

And re-establish on the throne 

The Bourbons, Frenchmen would not own. 

A Congress of priest-ridden imbeciles 
Assembled at Vienna, 50 

Brought parchment stifi", and ponderous seals. 
Soft soap, and gilded pills, and senna ; 
The parchments were the healing plasters. 
Which Europe's well-flogged, damaged masters 
Spread mutually on each broken head ; 55 

The seals, to stamp the parchments grand. 
With true Legitimacy's brand ; 
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And then the princely robber band. 

No matter what the nation said — ■ 

As if a nation were a chattel, 60 

To be transferred, like land or cattle — 

With savage taunts and fights went shares. 

And claimed and gave what was not theirs. 

The Austrian emperor, chief of fools. 

And chief of cheats political, 65 

Who wrangling o'er a question critical. 

Would settle it with legs of stools. 

Did interrupt them thus : Oh, rot it ! 

What matters all this ? I have got it ! 

The Congress deferentially awaited 70 

What Austria's head might have excogitated. 

When he, re-opening a book. 

Begged Congress on a spider small to look. 

Which he had caught between the leaves ! 

Such are its lords, in whom the world believes ! 75 

Well, nations got some gilded pills. 

And dreamt, that they would cure their ills. 

But all the physic, dealt out at Vienna, 

Proved bitterer than gall or senna ; 

The doctors, who professed to staunch 80 

The blood, which flowed from Europe's open sore, 

Did fiendishly proceed to launch 

The world again into the gore 

And ghastlier horrors of the Terreur Blanche. 

The savages on lonely rocks 85 

C£|.rve idols out of wooden blocks j 
An open mouth goes from the face. 
All through the intermediate space, 
Down to another hole behind, 
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Which is the idol's — never mind ! 90 

The savage, when in pious mood. 

Or wanting something for himself or squaw. 

Makes up a filthy mess called food. 

And pours it down the idoFs maw. 

And as it leaves the other hole, 95 

If he can gobble up the whole. 

He thinks his god ^vill save his soul. 

And so the diplomatic fogies, 

Resolved to have the king of bogies, 

Inaugurated their campaign 100 

By setting up the Pope again, 

The Old Man of the Mountain lair. 

Upon his perforated chair. 

The sign of bigotry and despotism. 

The silliest anachronism. 105 

They made their idol, for a show. 

Then crouched, and humbly kissed its toe. 

These modern pilgrims to Canossa, 

They shared the fate of Barbarossa, 

The fate of all diplomatists, 110 

Who want to be religionists. 

The greatest bouncer of the day. 

Who does the politician play, 

And poses, lord of diplomatic fence. 

As Europe's general providence, 115 

Despite his braggadocio. 

Twice lately kissed the Papal toe. 

The Congress still pursued its farce. 
And kings and emperors, all restored. 
Had ordered their triumphal cars, 120 

And bared the executioner's sword, 
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To gather in rebellious heads, 

When suddenly a message spreads 

Dismay on every countenance : 

Napoleon has re-entered France ! 125 

Then came the Eeign of Hundred Days ; 

The genius of Napoleon shed its rays 

More gloriously that e^er before, 

To show the way to freedom^s door. 

Yet nations had no wiser grown, 130 

But fought for every tyrant^s throne, 

Till Waterloo became the tomb 

Of Europe^s liberty, and slavery the doom 

Of peoples, who had riveted again 

Upon their limbs the despot^s chain : 135 

The terrible Inquisitor 

Became, once more, in sunny Spain 

The dreaded spy and visitor ; 

Pair Naples, nature made a Paradise, 

Kesounded with imprisoned victims* cries ; 140 

In France the stupid Bourbon race 

Destroyed of freedom every trace. 

The Austrian realm the fiend Old Nick 

Took charge of, in the form of Metternich ; 

The German states in duodecimo, 145 

Restored, did groan in malo pessimoy 

For there the kinglings, brutal martinets. 

Flogged peaceful workers into barrack gaols, 

Called none a man who wore not epaulets, 

A system, such as even now prevails ; 150 

That emp'rors may their soldiering enjoy. 

Turn ev'ry subject to a leaden toy. 

Thrust back this age of sound industriousness 

To that of military savageness. 
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The censorship gagged speech and press, 155 

The Jesuits again the children taught 

And tried to stifle human thought, 

What wonder that a time of storm and stress. 

Of revolution universal. 

Again arose, and brought on the dispersal 160 

Of all the tyrants, English gold and blood 

Had drawn from despotism^s steaming mud ; 

And liberty's resistless flood. 

Which overthrew the Papal sway. 

Imperial thrones shall sweep away ; 1 G5 

Then only nations will undo 

The evils wrought by Waterloo ! 





THE BLEAT. 

A Parody. 

f OU — you, as you have failed to under- 
stand, 
The poesy of England is sublime. 
On you will come the scorn of all the 
land, 
For writing vapid rhyme, 
When Byron was so great. 

Our poetry, of the noblest on the earth, 

Read in palace, cottage, and the fleet j 

Poor England, what would thy poetic fame be worth 

If Tennysonian rant and bleat 

Were to decide its fate ? 

You — you, who have the Laureateship, 

As you made poetry ridiculous. 

When man shall wake, the wild critic^s whip 

Shall lash your verses frivolous. 

And you shall cease to prate 1 




i 



THE PEACOCK. 




1. 
HE Pope Idoked around and said servus 
servorum, 
The Cardinals grinned and exclaimed 
cock-a-Iorum ! 
His saintship, the cook, then proclaimed at the door, 
Infallible One, whom all nations adore, 
Your dinner is ready, so come to the feast. 
But do not again of yourself make a beast. 

2. 
The Pope and the Cardinals, asked to the dinner. 
Forgot of a sudden the heretic sinner, 
They met to condemn to the sanctified flames. 
For calling their Church by disparaging names ; 
But oflf they skedaddled, like schoolboys let loose. 
Uplifting their gowns as they rushed off to booze. 



3. 



Now someone had sent to the Pope, with his duty, 
A peacock of marvellous plumpness and beauty ; 
The Pope and the Cardinals waiting, ^vith greed 
Distending their eyes, for this delicate feed. 
Yet looked as demure, as a cat by the cream ; 
The peacock came in, and tla^ Po^^ wttered a scream. 
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4. 
He uttered a scream, and he swore like a trooper, 
He saw in an instant that spoilt was the supper ; 
The peacock almost to a cinder was burnt, 
And yellow with fury the Pontiff he turned ; 
He swore and he swore, till all seemed to turn blue, 
And even the Cardinals turned to that hue. 

D. 

Some Cardinals, plucking up courage to mention. 
That whilst they respected the Papal invention 
In swearing, they thought the occasion too slight, 
To squander so freely Pontifical might ; 
That being about a spoilt peacock so wroth, 
Was bringing discredit on clerical cloth. 

6. 
The Pontiff he shouted with fury infernal : 
'^ Did God not consign to damnation eternal 
The race of mankind, for the apple, you know ; 
And I, who am vicar of God here below. 
Should not send peacock-spoiling fellows to hell. 
And Cardinals, daring to cheek me, as well V 



)}} 



7. 
The Cardinals^ faces grew livid and yellow, 
A Pontiff when riled ^s a cantankerous fellow. 
And Pope Alexander was worse than the rest ; 
In venting his spite, he eke feathered his nest. 
He poisoned off three on that evening by stealth. 
He punished their cheek, and got hold of their 
wealth. 




LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY'S ALBUM. 



1. 

NTO your album you ask me to scribble. 
Both my regard and my talent to 
show. 
But though my nails and my goosequill 
I nibble. 
Neither the ink nor ideas will flow. 




2. 

While you about me so merrily caper, 
Truly you cause my ideas to fly ; 

How is the ink to descend on the paper, 

When it's dried up by the fire of your eye ? 

3. 

I may not write like a regular punster, 
Nor will I write some nonsensical stufi*. 

For you would call me a quizzical monster. 
Or say, 1 was a ridiculous muff. 



4. 
Only one thing comes without contradiction. 

As soon as asked for, and that is the tax ; 
But now you surely have gained the conviction. 

That I cannot ma^e \i\iq N^^?>es you ax. 
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5. 

Therefore abstaining from staining this paper. 
Though I confess, I am used to the trade, 

I will put out my poor poetical taper — 
It has produced but a visible shade. 

6. 
This from one Milton, a poet, Vm quoting. 

Who wrote a book on a Pair o^ Dice Lost ; 
People will praise it, thereby denoting, 

Not that they have read it, but that they can 
boast ! 

7. 
What am I talking ! It^s better to finish 

Figures of speech, I left tailless above — 
Well, the blank space 1^11 no further diminish : 

Where could your lover declare you his love ? 




A COOKISH VALENTINE. 




KNOW, that I am rather late, 
But like the poet — what^shis name? 
I say : A fig for this here date ! - 
For unto me it^s all the same, 

Since hour or day cannot abate 

The fiercely burning amorous flame, 

That^s kindled in my bosom^s grate 

By brilliant sparks that flying came 

From eyes, belonging — need I state ? — 

To thee, thou fair bewitching dame. 



10 



And how hast thou the fire laid ? 
With artful skill, thou cunning maid ! 
First, in the grate was laid the wood : 
For first I saw the many charms, 
Yet blooming in their maidenhood. 
Ah, for a squeeze of thy fair arms ! 
Alas, poor sinner without grace ! 
I fear, I ne^er shall find a place 
So near that hilly paradise. 
That ^neath thy snowy tucker lies ; 
Alas ! such treat is not for me. 
But for another ; blessed is he. 
Though I wish some'w\ia\. diS^^etitlY, 



15 
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And then on this most precious wood 
Were laid the coals. 0, that I could 25 

Describe their warmth, reflect their light ! 
The coal is hid within the earth, 
No mortal ever saw its birth : 
Thus is thy soul — but as the night 
By coal is warmed and lighted up, 30 

That mortals may in comfort sup. 
Thy heart so warm, thy mind so bright, 
Have filled my bosom with delight. 

And now the wood and coals were laid ; 
Beneath some shavings thou didst spread : 35 

Alluring smiles and graceful words. 
That had such sweet harmonious sound. 
As if they came from harpsichords; 
The birds were silent all around. 
And then the spark flew from thine eye, 40 

I felt it through my bosom fly ; 
Henceforth my fate I could not choose, 
I felt, I was indeed ^^ gone goose ! '' 

And most intensely burnt the glow, 
My heart was melting fast like snow ; 45 

But when thou didst begin to blow 
With such a pair of bellows sweet. 
Thy cherry lips, as thou must know, 

so tormenting was the heat, 

Tm sure the biler must have bust, 50 

If I had not discovered, just 

In time, the safety valve, this Valentine, 

1 made it for thee, it is thine. 



I 
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But, still there is the fiery blaze. 
Brings sleepless nights $ind anxious days, 55 

And when in thy sweet eyes I gaze, 
I melt like lard in solar rays. 

But to return to Valentine — 
With thee, my dear, Fd gladly mate. 
If thou wouldst thus decide my fate ; 60 

And fain I would now question thee, 
If thou for good or bad wouldst be — 
Now for a rhyme to Valentine ! — 
By Venus ! if it isnH " mine ! " 

P.S. — The lady, to whom the above was addressed, suspect- 
ing the writer, sent the following reply, which the reader 
may be pleased to see. 

ANSWER TO A VALENTINE. 

Quite Unique in its Design. 

I HAVE received some stanzas — " Quite Byronian " — 

I know they come from you, it's only on 

Such naughty, graceless sinners one can fix 5 

The will and the ahiliiy to play such tricks. 

I will not pay you compliments upon your rhyme. 

It does not square with my ideas of the sublime ; 

The style is too much like the brewer's horse, whose dear 

And fond desire was" to "Drink up all the beer." 10 

Now / admire Byron, but not Don Juan — 

You can appreciate him — there is in you an 

Evident propensity to well, I won't 

Say any more upon the subject now ; but don t 

Imaofine that because I cut it short this time, « 15 

You shall escape without a lecture for your rhyme. 

And would that I could say these idle rhymes were all 

The cause for lecture, but alas ! I can recall 

So many naughtinesses. — Still, I live in hope — 

(How tiresome now \ I catf t iaxv^ «av^ xV^m^ \i\3A. ^q;3.\i I) 20 
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What I was going to say, was this ; I hope some day 

To lead your thoughts into a somewhat safer way 

Of travelling than at present. And now, adieu ! 

I didn't expect to have a Valentine from you ; 

But 'twas not difficult to guess who sent it, 25 

And, I must tell you, if you really meant it 

To be a secret, close, as if in prison bars, • 

You failed— the paper smelt so strongly of cigars.* 

^ This final observation was a poetical licence on the part 
of the lady. 
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QUESTIONS OP THE DAY. 




'LL ask you a few queries. 
And if you like, reply ; 
And don't, if this your fear is. 
That I come here to pry. 



1. 

V\l ask, if not too daring, • 
All ye, who have a purse 
V7ell filled to keep an airing, 
To keep a towel-horse, 
0, tell me, don't be slow, 
I almost die to know. 
Do you bruise your oats yet ? 

Chorus, 
I'll ask you a few queries, &c. 



Now all ye smooth-faced boys. 
Whom vulgar people call 
Most rudely hobbledehoys. 
Why, I don't know at all, 
0, tell me, &c.. 

Do you want luxuriant hair and whiskers ? 
Chorus. 
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3. 

Now all ye gents so smart, 
That donH your snip befool. 
Since at the cheap clothing mart 
^' No trust ^' is all the rule, 
0, tell me, &c.. 
Does your tailor fit you ? 
Chorus. 

4. 
Now all ye swells so grand. 
That call a hansom from the stand. 
To ride along the Strand, 
And no more than a '^ bob '^ will stand, 
0, tell me, &c., 
Why give more ? 
Chorus, 

5. 

Now all ye fathers blessed 
With lots of tiny kids. 
Whom on your day of rest 
You lug to Hampstead pits, 
0, tell me, &c.. 

Do you double up your perambulator ? 
Chorus. 

6. 

Now all ye Christians good. 
That like to see a mash 
Of human brains and blood 
Mixed by one glorious smash, 
0, tell me, &c.. 
Have you seen Blondin ? 
Chorus. 

N 
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7. 
And now, ye valiant tars, 
Ye gallant sons of Mars 
That have gained in the wars 
But wooden legs and scars, 
0, tell me, &c.. 
How's your poor feet? 
Chorus, 

8. 
Now all you folks who guard 
Your cash and deeds in chests, 
With keys with many a ward, 
^Gainst fire or burglars^ tests, 
O, tell me, &c., 
WJio is Griffiths ? 

9. 
Now folks of London town. 
Old Temple Bar came down. 
Because it stopped the way 
Of omnibus and shay, 
O, tell me, &c.. 
Why stand the Griffin ? 




SCIENCE. 




1, 

E W Rothschild^and his colleague Baring, 
Says Byron, rule this world of ours : 
Not so, their empire 'tween them 
sharing, 

Are chemic and mechanic pow'rs. 
By man's creative will excited 

Their hidden virtues to unfold. 
They all are to his service plighted. 
Yet' by his genius they're controlled. 



2. 

And Science from the vilest matter, 

OflTensive unto every sense, 
Draws forth, our sight and smell to flatter. 

The brightest hues, the richest scents. 
What ignorance allows to perish. 

As noxious things or useless waste. 
The priests of nature cause to flourish. 

As roots of wealth and forms of grace. 



3. 
Mankind would have progressed as fully 
Sad Homer e'er remained uivkTLQTni^ 



f 
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But not without the screw or pulley. 
The lever, spring, or wheel, or cone. 

How paltry are the poet's notions 
Of Vulcan and his tinkering crew ! 

Look on the steam-moved hammers motions. 
There poetry in action view ! 

4. 
With awe overwhelmed, and reverently. 

To the astronomer draw near. 
Whose lofty intellect intently 

Is scanning the celestial sphere. 
Note his devices, computations, 

Inspect each wondrous instrument : 
He writes, bard of the constellations, 

The epos of the firmament. 

5. 

With roarings, as of distant thunder. 

The torrents rush adown the rocks ; 
Their giant powers tear asunder 

And oaken trunks, and granite blocks. 
But their abysses^ dizzy ridges 

The dauntless engineer unites, 
By raising up Cyclopean bridges. 

With level roads on rugged heights. 

6. 
How mind subdues and conquers matter. 

How bravely man with nature strives ! 
Primordial obstacles to scatter 

His grand intellig^Tvce contrives : 
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The barrier of the mountain fastness 
With jewelled disc and fire he rends ; 

Across the ocean^s stormy vastness 
He his palatial vessels sends. 

7. 
I stand entranced in growing wonder, 

As gazing on the ribbon loom, 
I watch its work, and ponder 

Upon the mighty minds, to whom 
Kind nature such inventive power 

And marvellous combining art — 
Revealed in silken birds and flowers. 

Her beauties^ secrets — did impart. 

8. 
Her beauty, figured in supernal 

Designs and colours, in the field 
Of Maja, Liberty Eternal 

Made captive, and her charms revealed, 
Which but a chosen few are granted 

To look upon with reverent awe ; 
In fewer still is grace implanted, 

To reproduce the charms they saw. 

9. 

A thousand coloured threads descending. 
And finely crossed in weft and warp, 

Form, into life-like pictures blending, 
Art^s well-attuned chromatic harp. 

Let poets weave their webs of fancy. 
They are but airy nothings all : 
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Artistic trouveurs' theomancy 
May claim the Muses^ coronal. 

10. 
Behold here column upon column, 

In front of St. Cecilia^s fane. 
Whence issues music grand and solemn. 

Or melting into softest strain. 
Behold the organ : pipes Pandean 

Sublimed to wondrous mechanism. 
And its creator was an ^on. 

Who saved mankind from barbarism. 

11. 

All ignorant, uncultured nations 

Had seers -and magicians deep ) 
Nay, angels carried revelations 

To folks awake, to folks asleep ; 
And yet no facts or laws, still latent 

In nature^s unexplored retreats. 
To man were ever rendered patent 

By angel ghosts, and human cheats. 

12. 
But since the world rose from the slumber. 

Which priestly craft had wrapped it in. 
The mind in vain attempts to number 

The conquests, science lived to win. 
The mind, since freed from terrors groundless. 

Has boldly soared for the Unknown, 
Into the starry regions boundless. 

The atoms' microscopic zone. 
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13. 
And the triumphal car of science 

With power increasing must advance. 
And in its progress bid defiance 

To prejudice and ignorance ; 
To raise man to that summit glorious, 

By knowledge only to be scaled ; 
To make him over Fate victorious, 

'Neath which the very gods once quailed. 

14. 
And nature's secrets, round him hidden, 

Man can alone search out and find. 
By eating of the fruit forbidden. 

Which giveth sight unto the blind, 
Makes him the hierophant of nature. 

To rule her with a magic rod ; 
And as the Bible says, the creature 

By knowledge does become like God. 




i 




APPLES. 

1. 
N apple's malum, evil; hence the role 
Some apples play in history and 
tradition: 
First Eve's and Adam's, pleasant on 
the whole. 
Although it doomed us to a hot perdition. 
The punishment's appropriate, live coal 

Draws out the heat, which caused the prohibition 
To be transgressed ; as we restore a glow 
To frozen limbs, by rubbing them with snow. 

2. 

If that first apple brewed a storm on earth. 
And filled our souls with misery and fears, 

To hate this life, and dread our future berth. 
As an abode of everlasting tears, 

The second to a row above gave birth, 

And set three heavenly matrons by the ears : 

I mean Minerva, Venus, and that Juno, 

Who was a termagant, as all of you know. 

3. 
Fve always pitied that poor shepherd Paris, 

And thought how trying I should find the task. 
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To settle ^twixt the Kates, and Janes^ and Marys, 
In whose beauty light I once used to bask, 

Which of them, in my judgment, the most fair is. 
Were they so vain, or curious, as to ask ; 

The only way with such a task to grapple 

Would be, not to award, but eat the apple. 

4. 
The golden apples; the Hesperides 

Did guard in their enchanted ground, come next. 
And here on their degraded destinies 

I would, were I a parson, spin a text ; 
But as a searcher of antiquities, 

I merely solve what has been long the vexed 
Dispute, whence comes the sign of money-lenders ? 
It meaneth the Hesperian fruit^s defenders. 

5. 

The weightiest apple of which history knows 
Is Newton's, as is pointed out by Byron : 

Man fell with apples, and with apples rose. 

The feather's lightness, and the weight of iron. 

The march of planets, and the tidal flows ; 

The cosmic currents, which our globe environ. 

We now conceive : an apple gave the knowledge, 

So that an orchard seems indeed a college. 

6. 
There is the apple, at which William Tell 

Was ordered to discharge his freeman's shaft ; 
A cruel test, which but the lord of hell 

Could have imagined with infernal craft. 
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And only Right Divine, that fiction fell, 

Delirious with absolutism's draught, 
Could have exacted from a parent's skill — 
Rejoice we, it became the tyrant ill ! 

7. 
I ought to give some place to pommes de terre. 

Since without them no dinner is complete; 
The apple of the eye deserves a share 

Of our attention in this list, we weet ; 
The Dead Sea apple, to the eye so fajr, 

I also mention, which turns out a cheat. 
For inside it is only dust and ashes : 
A satire, which all human greatness lashes. 

8. 
For what is majesty/ ? Remove externals. 

And nought remaineth but a jest. 
How many shells are there, which have no kernels. 

How many a bank has but an empty chest ! 
It's known to all, who read the journals. 

That Politics and Law are shams at best. 
The Church, which claims to champion truths and 

rights. 
Is but a camp of internecine fights. 

9. 
There's one more apple which has oft decided. 

Where men in vain both pen and sword employ : 
That living apple, in two halves divided. 

Which to behold, foreshadows greater joy ; 
Yet secret charms, without reserve confided. 

At ball or party, unto man and boy. 
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These naked bosoms^ necks and shoulders^ 
Must seem ignored by all beholders ! 

10. 
O pommes d^ amour ! ye billows fair and small, 

Out of your foam the Queen of Beauty came — 
O bellows sweet, that, as ye rise and fall, 

Send forth the breath, that fans lovers heavenly 
flame — 
O pillows soft, that do the mind enthral 

With dreams that can a birth celestial claim — 
What pity, that such billows, pillows, bellows, 
Should ever tend to render men Othellos ! 





THE COMPOSER. 

ODLIKE to himself, and to mankind, 
Is the great composer^s soul ; 
Light primaBval fills his mind, 
Seas of music through it roll. 

And in tuneful streams he pours 

Forth his wealth of hidden stores. 

Which for ever shall remain, 

To the world a blissful gain. 




In his heart the Virgin Sophia reigns. 

And her voice does speak through him, 10 

Now in softly flowing strains. 

Now in swelling choral hymn. 

Blasts of thunder, songs of seraphim, 

Soft .^olian breathings in the trees. 

Gentle murmurs of the summer seas, 15 

Martial music for the glory crowned. 

Joyous bursts, enhancing glad emotion. 

Soothing tones for those in sorrow drowned. 

He evokes from harmony's exhaustless ocean. 



The Roman general, whose superior arms 20 

Had overcome some poor barbarian swarms. 
When he came with his loot and captives home, 
Was granted a triumphal march through Rome; 
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The acclamations of the stupid crowd, 

From pavement up to roof arose aloud : 25 

He mounted to the Capitol to dine, 

While patriots perished in the Mamertine. 

How great an honour was this triumph 

thought, 
Not only by the men of ancient Rome, 
But by the modern scribes of many a tome, 30 
In praise of deeds, by cruel butchers wrought. 
The general was baptised with gore. 
The laurel crown he proudly wore. 
Was but the snakes the Furies lent. 
To form his fitting ornament. 35 

His triumph lasted but a day. 
One city saw it, and it passed away. 

Compare this with the grand creations. 
The great composer^s tuneful mind 
Achieves, and leaves to all the nations 40 

A rich inheritance, behind ! 
He is the hierarch of magicians. 
The conqueror in festive fields. 
And the bS,ton the marshal wields. 
Whose mission is tp kill, destroy, 45 

Beside the wand, which great musicians 
Have waved, is but a transient toy. 
Wherever his music is performed. 
Not walls, but human hearts are stormed ; 
His victories he celebrates 50 

In towns, with freely opened gates. 
His art more mightily appeals 
To mind that thinks, and heart that feels, 
Than any art, which skill of hands 
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On canvas or in stone commands ; 55 

Within his mind are stored the treasures. 

Which beautify all human pleasures. 

For Poetry's divine afflatus pours 

Upon the Muses' favourite its stores ; 

And to exalt his works, the Sisters Nine 60 

In loving emulation do combine : 

Hence, where supreme, the charms of music 

reign. 
The arts and sciences compose their train. 





SWISS AND ENGLISH TUNNELS. 




IND nature has surrounded 
The Swiss with walls of rock. 
Which mighty foes confounded ; 
Eecoiling from the shock. 

All mangled and well pounded, 

By many a granite block, 

The enemy was driven 

With ease from Switzerland. 

But now the Swiss have riven 

This mountain rampart grand, 

Italians now and Germans 

May freely use the way. 

In stones you may read sermons. 

The Swiss had not the sense to read 

What stones to them did say. 

But foolishly moved them away ; 

The country^s weal gave) way to greed 1 
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Kind nature girded round this isle 
In oceanic founded lists, 
Shall we, for lucre vile, 
Let speculators, sham philanthropists. 
Destroy that barrier by a tunnel, 
Eeduce the Channel to a runnel. 



20 
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Which can no longer shield our shore, 
When mutilated by this baneful bore ? 25 
Instead of bringing golden rain 
This needless sewer will the country drain. 
To guard it Against the influence 
Of human foes and elements : 
The ever open sore will fester, 30 

Its virus the whole land will pester. 
From Land's End to far Scottish highland. 
This isle will cease to be a tight and little 
island ! 
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